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Distinguish exact'y what one is when he stands alon:, and acts for himself, 


sand when he is /ed by others. Tkuow many who act always honestly, oftea with 


delicacy, when left to themselves, and like knaves when influenced by some 
everbearing character whom they once slavishly submitted to follow, 
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The Question concerning the Depreciation of our Currency stated 
and evamined. By W. Huskisson,.Esg. M. P. Second Edi- 
tion. Pp. xix. and 154, 8vo. 5s, Murray. 1810, 


Tux moment of popular clamour is not the time for serious 


and impartial inquiry ; deliberate investigation should precede, 


and profound reflection suceced, al! such commotion of senti- 
ment which is more ttinately allied with our passions than 
our reason. Weak and ambitious men, indeed, seize sach mo- 
uents us propitious to their views; but wise men fear, and great 
men despise them. This is so universal, that the talents and 
character of a writer may be almost estimated by the Tio in 
which he chooses to promulgate his opinions, as well as by the 
principles and manner in which he supports them. ‘The gene- 
ral fate of all controversial writiugs will illustrate this observa 
tion, as neither learning nor talents could rescue them from 
dhlivion, Whatever may have been the uamber and zeal of thei: 
partizans. In lie manner the man who writes for the mob, 
Works not for posterity, but the day. The object, thersfore, of 
the legislator, whose stady s!rould be the interest of future gene- 
tations, and that of the pamphietéer, who enjevs the fleeting 
hour, diler both in time and personal cisintercstedness : talents 
and magnanimicy, however, arg essential tothe former, while 


Violence and impudeace are equatiy so to tac Laster, Mr. Muze. 
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p4ty ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


kisson has assumed both these characters, and with what suc- 
cess we shall presently see. He was known as a legislator, and 
* che a statesman of renown ;” he has now entered the lists as 
a pamphieteer, but whether he will rival his precursor in this 
departinent, the late 'T. Erskine, we shall not presume to deter- 
imines One thing, however, strikes us forcibly, that he has 
either an irresistible propensity for second hand things, that he 
always wishes only to be second, or that he is too modest to 
appear in a first, but has ventured on a second edition. Mr. H., 
indeed, as a legal examiner, may demand how we know this fact, 
to which we can only answer, that as almost all animals know 
their proper food by its taste and smell, we, as bookworms, may 
he supposed possessed of our natural instincts in such cases. 
We have tasted his pages, and notwithstanding their official 
savour, chewed a very few, swallowed less, and rejected more. 
Mr. H. begins by an effort of great condescension and gene- 
rosity, worthy of Mr. Ego-himself; addre-sing the little crea- 
ttires that swarm below him, he observes, “ my having been a 
member of the Bullion Committee, and its being known to se- 
veral of my friends that Z had taken a part in the discussion 
which preceded the report, J have been pressed, [who would have 
thought that one so elevated could be squeezed, like at the door 
of a Theatre, or Exchequer Bill office ?] by more than oné of 
them, for some explanation of my opinions respeetiug the state 
of our currency and circulation, and of the grounds on which 
those opinions are founded.” Itwas,doubtless, very natural that 
men would now, as formerly, wish to consult such an oracle, 
and be desirous of being enlightened by this stupendous genius. 
it is equally so that with “ my own feelings fully alive to it, | 
committed to paper the substance of my opinions, in part before, 
and the remaiider very soon after, the publication of the report.” 
‘Thus we are graciously informed of the source of this pamph- 
let, the virgin production of a member of Parliament, and of 
the famous Bullion Committee, a quondam under, or second, 
secretary to his Majesty’s treasury, and a pensioner on the civil 
list,---that is one who is too lazy or too poor to support himself, 
and therefore lives on the charity of the crown. © With such 
wonderful advantages, few men will be bold enough to question 
the falltbility of the author’s statement and examination, and 
still fewer when they read the aphoristic denunciation in the 
very hext sentence. “ Proportionate to the general interest 
excited by the report of the Bullion Committee, has been the 
clanour raised avainst it.” Here the author, not contented with 
wall his other great endowments and qualifications, affects the 
mathematician, or geometer of public opinion, interest, and cla- 
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nour, for which he gives a rule of proportion. “After such an 
appalling charge, should we still venture to question the validity 
of his present opinions, and dare to hold others, we have the 
consolation that he cannot be angry at us, as we shall only retain 
those which he so loudly maintained last year. Should, there- 
fore, our defence and praise of his last year’s opinions, when ix 
office, be a censure of those which he promulgates this year 
when out of office, he must only attribute it to the tardiness of 
our intellects, which cannot follow him so rapidly as may be 


necessary to his intuitive genius. Yet this vefsatility of talent: 


may be occasionally propitious to those who are more station- 
ary, end as Mr. .H. proceeds in traversing the round of poli- 
tical opinions, as Lord Liverpool does the circuit of offices, we, 
by remaining at our old point, may again have the unspeakable 
felicity of finding ourselves once more in conjunction with this 
luminary of finance and currency. Such is the progress of 
modern political wisdom; the moralist, perhaps, would Cail it 
tergiversation, but this is an old-fashioned term. Yet it must be 
confessed that there is occasionally something very agreeable in 
turning, and weacknowledge that we felt it more pleasant to turn, 
thanto read, the pages of this ponderous pamphlet. In obedience 
to this feeling, and hoping that it may beget a correspondent, or 
“ proportionate,’ sympathy in the reader, we turn to p. 148. 
List, then, ye parents, guardians, old maids, and matrons, who, 
with long faces, or round faces, with smiling hope, or demure 
despondency, daily traverse the lofty rotundoes of the Bank, 
attend to the following Delphic admonition, certas ita dicere 
sortes ¢ 


“ Can any one believe,” asks Mr. H. ina strain of interrogative 
eloquence, and irrefragable arguinent, only to be equalled by the great 
Napoleon, ‘* that considerate men will much longer look to the public 
funds of the country as a safe and proper deposit for any permanent 
provision which they may be enabled to make for their families, if the 
principles on which the value of our currency now rests, shoujd either 
be covntenanced and supported, upon a system as beneficial to the 
Sate, or defended and continued, as a necessary evil, admitting of po 
remedy ? This consideration alone, forms a most important part of 
the subject, with a reference to the policy of the present system ; and 
cannot be too seriously weighed by those who must ultimately decide 
pou the whole merits of this great question. In coming to this deci- 
00, let them also look to the character and honour of the nation, [very 
Patriotic !] and to the impression which that decision will not fail to 
make in other countries. Foreigners will not be influenced, either by 
interest or prejudice, in forming their judgment respecting the value 
of our paper. [True ; but they may, by the interested and silly opi- 
bions of official turncoats, as the ass which brays in the streets may be 
Q2 
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heard by thousands, while that which browzes on the mountains cas 
only give its murmurs to the winds] If they see all the symptoms of 
a depreciated currency, such as they have witnessed in diflerent parts 
of the Continent, they will not doubt that our paper also is depre- 
ciated; and they would by degrees conclude, (if all foundation for 
such a conclusion be not speedily done away) that the change in our 
money system, by which we have virtually made paper a legal tender, 
(however in its origin the evil may have been unsuspected, or may stil} 
be. palliated in its progress) will ultimately produce the same disasters, 
which have marked the course and termination of similar attempts ii 
other parts of the world.” 


That is to say, in plain terms, that both the government and 
the nation must become bankrupts, should we-be so foolish as 
to make paper a conveniency of trade instead of gold. If, then, 
we still persist in this folly, after such a warning, we certainly 
deserve no pity : even should the ground no longer yield fruits 
to the labourer, our sheep cease to produce wool, our machinery 
to obey the powers of wind, water, or fire, our ships to plough 
the ocean, or our philosophers to love science and literature, and 
our country, from being the metropolis, become the Babel of 
the wortd. How much are we indebted to the man who so 
generously, disinterestedly, comes forward, and with a volume 
of prescience in the one hand, while the other touches the 
tocsin, thus at once arouses and direets his bewildered country- 
men to avoid the impending dangers! How deeply also are 
foreigners indebted to this man of universal philanthropy and 
beneticence. , 


‘* Nor must we,” he observes, with an admonitory interrogation, 
** allow ourselves to hope that our national character for strict inte- 
grity, and for a rigid adherence to good faith in all our engagements, 
would not suffer by the protracted duration of the present deranges 
ment in ourcurrency. By a refined, and, perhaps, overstrained sense 
of our obligations in this respect, we have exempted that part of the 
interest of our public funds which belong to foreigners, from the 
property tax. And shall we feel no scruples, [how conscientious !} in 
paying that interest in a carrency, of which the depreciation unavoid- 
ably exposes them to 2 much heavier deduction ? How can we expect 
thatour dealings and contracts will continue to be looked to with the 
same unbounded confidence, and to be held in the same high estima 
tion, if that upon which they all turn, and by which their amount is 
measured, instead of being accurately ascertained and invariably fixed, 
is referable to no established standard of value whatever, and liable to 
fluctuations trom causes over which the foreigner can have no con 
troul ? His apprehensions will soon outstep the reality of the evil 
and bis spoeutations an its frture progress will covtribute te aggravate 
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Tf the reader be tired of these puritanical speculations on 
spective casuistry, more like the imbecile mootings of a 
cloistered monk, or'an hungry speculator, than the dictates of 
a man of the world and an enlightened statesman, we shall 
again turn to the preface of this pamphlet. There he attacks a 
northern baronet, and Mr. Randle Jackson, on whose name, 
notwithstanding his soporific gravity, he often appears * pressed” 
to withhold a miserable pun. The baronet, however, is more 
obnoxious to his wit ; his axioms, indeed, (if not mis-quoted by 
Mr. 1.) are irresistibly risible, such as that, “ the abundance 
of circulation is the great source of opulence and strength, and 
the mine of national prosperity.” Portugal and Spain afford 
admirable proots of the truth of this axiom; they have long 
been the Coiners for almost all the rest of the world, and their 
great wealth is now sufficiently known. We are not surprised, 
however, at the effusions’ of the baronet ;,who can doubt his 
partiality to paper, who has ever read the catalogue of his writ- 
mgs? Next tothe labour of reading the pamphlet before us, 
might be placed that of reading even the title-pages of the now 
fight hon. author’s works. But there is another and a_ better 
reason for his defence of Bank notes: it is known that one of 
this writer’s favourite projects was that of building round- 
houses ; now many of the principal apartments in the Bank 
are round; here his plan is realized; here is a coincidence of 
taste, a moral sympathy; hence the why and wherefore that this 
literary Quixote, and sovereign of projectors, girds on his armour 
in defence of round-houses, throws down the gauntlet, and 
with a right honourable dash, dares both Lords and Commons 
to question the infallibility of his axioms. Well may Squire 
Huskisson shrink from such a dreadful conflict, with the trite 
excuse of cowards, that he does not understand his defiance. 
It is otherwise, however, with Mr. R. Jackson ; he is a man of 
business, and is no more to be answered, than a tipstaff, with 
the charge of unintelligibility. Mr. J.in his speech to the 
proprietors, boldly affirmed, that “ Bank notes are not depre- 
ciated,” and stated, that, “in their extensive and various trans- 
actions, no difference exists between Bank not.s and coin.” To 
disprove this has cost Mr. H. much labour; and if he rejects 
the term axiom, he adopts that of proposition, which is often no 
less exceptionable than the rambling expressions of Sir John 
Sinclair. : 

“If one part, (proposes Mr. H.) of the currency of a country, 
(provided such currency be made eitherdirectly or virtually a legal 
lender, according to its denomiuation) be depreciated, the whole 
of that currency, whether paper or coin, must be equally depre- 
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ciated.” Really this is a most important truism ; yet it is not 
quite so’original or new as the author seeins' to believ e, for old 
Euclid, though perhaps not so great a genius, has observed, 
that a whole is greater than its parts, and that, if you 
take away from avy of the parts, you must diminish the whole, 
This. knowledge, we should suppase, is not entirely confined to 
the treasury, but is also diffused in the Bank. Mr. H. thinks 
differently: “ 1 am convinced,” says he, “ as well from the 
experience which I derived from the inquiries carried on in the 
Bullion Committee, as from every thing that has since come 
under sy observation, that a great proportion of the public, 
inclucing, (even in the limited circle of my own acquaintance) 
many men of excellent understandings, have either overlooked the 
elements of the whole question ; or, more probably, have never 
turned their minds to the course of inquiry, which, if properly 
pursued, must have prevente d some of the misconceptions 
now afloat on this subject.” How this compliment to men’s 
understandings, at the expense of their knowledge, duicifies the 
hitter potion that is to follow ! Even Mr. Blake does not escape 
this left-handed praise of our author, although he is not accused 
of any corporation spirit, like Mr. Jackson. To the ques- 
tion why Mr. fi. did not previously warn the public of this 
approaching danger, he answers, first, by stating the difficulty 
of tracing effects to their causes, or the Leslian theory of cau- 
sation, [which means simply, that, being in office, he did not 
know it sconer, as the vistas in the treasury-chambers are not 
paiticularly spacious ;] and next, after covertly hinting at “ all 
the possible consequences of a new measure, * (p. xiv. ) i. e. the 
arders in council, and Buonaparte’s decrees, he most modestly 
adds, * to the perspicacity which alone could have qualified me 
for such a foresight, Ido not pretend.” Had he said Possess, 
we should have had the pleasure of being of the same opinion. 


To conceal this deficiency, however, he flies off at a tangent, 


talks about the restriction bill some years ago, refers to Mr. 
Thornton’s inquiry into paper credit, 2sserts that no deprecia- 
tion took place till very lately, although the pretended cause 
which procuced it has been operating since 1797 ; and concludes 
a Preface, dated, “ Eartham, 23d Oct. 1810,” by acknow- 
ledging his ignorance of the subject, when in office, and his 
inability to investigate it tho roughly: : adding, “ this is far from 
the only instance in which the studies and self-examinationjof 
retirement have shewn tome how great, in almost every respect, 
(assiduity perhaps excepted) w cre my own deficiencies 1 
ofice.” We are always happy and proud when we can say 
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conscientiously, asin the present o casion, that we concur with 
Mr. H. 

The author, after finishing his prefatory matter, commences 
the inquiry by what he calls a definition of the word money, to 
which he attaches great importance, considering wrong defini- 
tions as no less than the cause of all the diversity of opinions 

respecting the actual state of our currency. “ It is,” he very 
learnedly remarks, “ of the essence of money to possess intrinsic 
value.” We cannot persuade ourselves that Mr. H. has bor- 
rowed this definition from his barber or perfumer, neither can 

we admit its accuracy, since it is equally essential to money, 

and to a quartern loaf to possess intrmsic value. Lf the author 
can give no more precise and better specific definition than this, 
we fear he will never be elected a fellow of the Linnean society. 
“ Mouey, or a given quantity, {here much depends on quantity, 
which is merely a relative term] of gold or silver, is not only 
the common measure aud common representative of all other com- 
modities, but also the conmumon and wiiversal equivalent.” But 
why, it may be asked, is gold the common representative and 
‘equivalent ? because it is the niost valuable; itis one of the 
most rare bodies in nature, and the most useful in the arts; 
hence its superior and intrinsic valve, which will always flue- 
tuate according to the progress of civilization, trade, luxury, 
and the quantity procurable from the bowels of the earth. Dia- 
monds, too, are valuable, in consequence ot their rarity, but 
their comparative inutility renders their value rather conven- 
tional than intrinsic. Since diamond was discovered to be only 
crystallized charcoal, its value has considerably fallen; should 
posterity discover a metal, which is by no means impossible, 
equally as useful as gold in the arts, and heavier, it would, 
doubtless, depreciate the value of this hitherto king of met tals. 
Here, then, we see that all value, however intrinsic or extrin- 
Sic, is changeable and relative. In short, there is nothing in 
nature, of human appropriation, which is unalterably fixed ; 
every thing is subject to changes, as well as Mr, H.'s politics 
when in and out of office. “ The money, * says he, “ or coin 
of a country, is so much of its capital.” Here he. obviously 
confounds inoney with coin, and both with gold, according to 
his own statements. As the value of a country’s capital fluc- 
tuates, so also must itsmoney. ‘ Paper currency is no part of 
the capital of a country---it is so much circulating credit.” 
Without questioning the accuracy of this definition, Mr. H. 
will permit us, in humble imitation of his lucid and argumen- 
tative manner, to ask a few questions. Has the author never 
heard of the value. of a good name? Is he prepared to say 
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that credit has no value ? will he deny the existence not only of 
individual but of national credit ? would he tell us that hi} own 
name, and his own credit, have no value? This, indeéd, is 
the author’s bed of Procrustes. “ Paper currency has obvi- 
ously no intrinsic value, it is so much circulating credit ;” ergo, 
it is of no value. g.e. d. Well, Mr. H. be it so; but take 
your men of gold without credit, and let us have our men of 
credit without gold ; let us have men who are not to be bought 
or sold by gold ; who view objects in the same point, whether 
in or out of office, and whose ¢redit is founded on their inflexi- 
ble integrity and disinterestedness ; let us have such men, Mr, 
H. and it will shortly appear whether your men of gold of 
intrinsic value, will notscon become the servants and the bonds- 
inen of our men of credit and probity. Mr. Pearse, the governor 
of the Bank, in defending his notes, like a man of practical 
knowledge, very judiciously and truly observed, that “ public 
credit and public opinion always go hand in hand, and that the 
one is rh influenced by the other.” Again, “ paper 
resting upon authority, is what, in common language, is called 
paper money.” So said the Jounal de ? Empire, from which 
Mr. H. has adopted or translated it. According to this detini- 
tion, the Funds, Bank or India stock, shares in assurance 
companies, canals, bridges, docks, &c, might be called paper 
property; and this property might be all burned or destroyed; 
so might houses, and even lands, might be overflowed by the 
sea; for these good. and substantial reasons, then, they can 
have no intrinsic value! Gold, nothing but pure gold, whose 
‘© essence it is to possess intrinsic value.” 

Our ingenious financier, and enlightened political economist, 
proceeds to describe the English pieces of gold, called guineas, 
with much statical and geometrical precision; he talks of 
* quantity ascertained by weight and fineness,” p. 5, which, we 
must own, is a discovéry to us, for we were too stupid and too 


‘ jguorant ever to have thought of ascertaining the quantity of 


any thing by what we have been hitherto taught to consider its 
quality, ‘Thanks, many thanks, to Mr. H. for this novel infor- 


‘mation ; we bave misticated this page, but we haye still doubts 


about our ability to swallow it. The “ standard fineness of 
our gold coin is cleven parts of pure gold and one of alloy ;” 
this is correct and intelligible, though a jeweller or assayer 
would have, perhaps, said that it is 22 carats fine. “ ‘The 
denomination of a piece weighing 5dwts. 922 gr. is a guinea.” 
Should the reader wish for more of such original information, we 
must refer to the work. A pound of gold is divided into 414 


guineas we are told, and is equal to 46/, I-ts. Gd. 5 but this sum 
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« jn our present paper, will procure, in exchange for gold, 
only 10$ (instead of 12) ounces of that metal :---a pound of 
gold is now exchangeable for 5G6l. in paper currency. Any 
commodity, therefore, which is equivalent to a pound of gold, 
is also equivalent to 56/. in paper. It follows, that the diffe- 
rence between 56]. and 16L 14s. Gd, or between 12 and 104 
ounces of gold, arises from the depreciaticn of paper, (or the 
advance of gold) and is the measure of that depreciation, as 
well with respect to gold, the universal equivalent, as to every 
other commodity.” If an ounce of gold would procure the 
same quantity of labour in all countries, if its value were esti- 
mated alike ‘by all civilized nations, then, indeed, the author’s 
conckision would appear unquestionable; but, as this value 
factuates in Africa and South America, nearly as much as 
paper, or any other merchandize, does in this country, Mr. 
i].’s inference * vanishes in thin air.” But af this hereafter. 
The author very sagaciou-ly, and, no doubt, patriotically, 
inforins the speculators, that if De Yonge had bought light 
guineas only, he could not have been convicted. “ A light 
guinea, therefore, cried down, {what an elegant and sublime 
expression !] no longer current, no longer a legal tender, is, at 
the present moment, more valuable than a guinea of full 
weight, in the proportion of 24s, 3d, to 21s.” It would be highly 
indecorous in us to question the author’s arithmetical learning 
by submitting these estimates to the golden rule, we -shall, 
therefore, pass them to the next sentence, “ The light gui- 
nea, by melting, is converted into 5 dwts. 74 grs. of bullion.” 
P.17. Is it not singularly curious, that by melting, the light 
guinea should be converted exactly into this weight of bullion ? 
What follows is equally curious ; but the author must recon- 
cile his own statements, “ The heavy guinea being, by law, 
incapable of being converted into bullion, or of being reduced 
by a diminution of quantity, into the more valuable shape of a 
light guinea, is equivalent to 4dwts. 14 grs. of gold. The diffe- 
rence of value, in favour of the light guinea, is 174 grains of 
gold.” Mr. H. is not very particular whether he means coined 
gold or bullion, in this statement of the advantages of light 
guineas ; but that something more than Hibernian* perspicacity 
which enabled him to ascertain precisely the weight of bullion 





* If bulls may be denominated after the country which pend 
them, we should say that the author has made a few original English 


bulls, with this special difference only, that they want the horns, (the 


wit) which distinguish those of their western neighbours, ' 
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which Aight guineas yiell, has no doubt enabled him to settle 
these relative values with equal accuracy. He has, indeed, 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction, if not to that of his 
readers, that our curreucy is actually depreciated 15 per cent. ; 

laments this calamity, and } injury to persons living on fixed 
incomes very feelingly ; ; and seems tothmk that 15 per cent. off 
his own pension is a serious loss to him, and would not be the 
least offended with the Bank directors if they generously indem- 
nified him. How much tender sympathy does the author 
evince in the following statement! how he feels and comni- 
serates the sufferings of the public, while he fattens on the 
charity of the throne! What an amiable good creature it is ! 


‘* A saving, it is true, accrues to the state from paying’ the 
wages of valour, talent, industry, and labour, ia a depreciated 
currency, and from the reduction which is thus made (really, 
thongh not nominally) in the value of the dividend paid to the 
public creditor, But it is equally true, that these unfair and 
unintended savings to the state are more than counterbalanced by 
its increased expenditure :-—whilst this increased expenditure, and 
the increased taxation necessarily consequent upon it, dox//y aggra- 
vette thé evil on those classes of the community [pensioners ?] at 
whose expense these savings are made, by taking from each a 
greater portion of their already-de preciated income, for the pay- 
ment of all the other charges of the state.” P. 20. 


It is painful to be again wnder the necessity of doubting our 
author's arithmetical knowledge. We remember reading some- 
thing said to be the speech of Myr. W. Huskisson, in reply to 
Mr. G. L. Wardle, in which it was stated, and, as we thought, 
satisfactorily proved, that, in proportion as the taxes were 
increased, the expense of collecting them diminished. Now, 
if this be true, and it is for the author to deny or admit it, we 
we utterly unable to conceive how, granting the depreciation 
of our currency, and all the legitimate consequences here 
attributed to ir, “the pressure of taxation ean be doubled. We 
have counted our fingers two or three times over, have added, 
subtracted, multiplied, and divided them, yet still can find no 
reason for this double portion. Tf, indeed, the progress of 
economy was equal to that of taxation, (excepting its peculiar 
and inevitable effects on fixed incomes) we should conclude that 
the depreciation of our currency, so far as concerned the 
ninount of the taxes, is neither injurious nor useful; on the 
contrary, so far from doubly aggravating their pressure, it 
would re réolve itself Into a problem, which, we think, our 
aithor adinirabl y qualified to discuss, namely, whether 2 and 
3. or3 and 2, are most? 
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We have seen that our author is not one of those antiquated 
philosophers, who value themselves on their consistency; but 
that his opinions are equally agreeable and accommodating. 
In page 17, he told us that a light guinea was worth 174 grains 
of gold more than a heavy one; at page 23, he asserts, that 
“a pound weight of gold never can be worth a pound anda 
quarter of gold; and being divided, in this country, into 444 
pieces, called guineas, an ounce of this gold will always be 
worth one-twelfth of this sum, or 31, 17s. 104d.” — It is a great 
misfortune for Mr, H. that his memory is either very defective, 
or he cannot see more than one object at once; when speak- 
ing of the relative value of gold and notes, he forgets that 
gold is all imported into this country, that it is not found in 
the jsalt-ponds of Hampshire, and argues as if its quantity, 
quality, and value were all immutable; and when considering 
the adverse state of exchange, he does not recollect that there 
are now any restrictions to commerce on the Continent,--- 
Again he says, page 24, “ a general increase of prices, in all 
the ordinary commodities of any country, is not, in itself, an 
indication of the depreciation of its currency.” Granted: 
but if this increase be permanent, it is a demonstration that 
the value of every thing but currency has advanced. Mr. H. 
is unable to discriminate when money is actually depreciated, 
or when it has only remained stationary, while every other 
article has advanced. Sometimes, indeed, he defines his words 
with tolerable accuracy, and induces us to suspect that he has 
read the verbose French works of Savary, Ricard, or the still 
more somniferous Peuchet; he even considers gold properly 
as a commodity, (page 27) admits its liability to fluctuate in 
price like all other articles of commerce, and shews the neces- 
sary consequences of an overflow or scarcity of it at market, 
as tending to lower or raise its prices, yet still reverts not to 
the scarcity and consequent dearth of bullion in this country, 
but to the pretended depreciation of our currency, as the con- 
sequence of an excess of circulating medium. Of the neces- 
sity and extent of our present circulating medium, compared 
with that of former times, Mr. H. appears not to have the 
least idea, still less has he atte.npted to investigate the sub- 
ject; but takes it for granted that our circulating money must 
be in excess because the foreign exchange is against us. The 
futdity of such a conclusion is unworthy of any serious expo- 
sition. When the population of England did not exceed five 
miilions, when labour was nearly all paid in food and clothes, 
when our exports and imports did not amount to twelve millions, 
aud when foreign luxuries were almost unknown, the quantity 
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Of specie, or circulating medium, could not necessarily be 
very great; but now, when the population is near twelve mil- 
lions, when every thing is paid for in money, when labourers 
how receive, annually, as many pounds as they formerly did 
shillings, when farmers quaff their port-wine like home-brewed 
ale, when manufactures and trade have augmented an hundred 
fold, and when our annual imports and exports amount to near 
eighty millions, surely there is an obvious necessity for a great 
zugmentation in the quantity of our circulating medium. But 
of all these things Mr. H. appears in a state of as absolute 
ignorance as if he were a vassal of the seventh century. 

The author asserts, with his usual accurtcy, that no regu- 
lation to restrain the issue of country bank-notes, can have 
any effect in diminishing the present excess of the circulating 
medium, while the Bank of England-remains at liberty to 
issue its notes without cash payments. The absurdity of this 
position must be evident to every man who has allowed him- 
self to observe the schemes used to extend the circulation of 
local notes, the secret understandings with speculators, the 
traffic in guineas carried on by country bankers, and the enor 
mous charges made on drafts on London, amounting often to 
five > cent. which might be considered, hy our author, as so 
much depreciation on bank-paper, although really adopted 
only to give circulation to their own notes ; all these gambling 
artifices have doubtless contributed to that excess of paper 
cutrency, of which he so bitterly complains. He seems not 
to calculate the difficulties which Bank of England notes have 
to encounter in the country, and the advantages of local notes, 
such as security from forgery, no risk of robbery by the mail, 
and the personal influence of country bankers, &c. We are 
neither hostile nor friendly to country nor city banks ; we have 
no prejudices or partialities in either case; but we must have 
shut our eyes if we could doubt that the principal evils of 
which he complains are not, in a great measure, to be attri- 
buted to the country banks, to that system of speculation 


_ Which supports them, and to those secret means which they 


have all adopted to cireulate their paper, and create an excess 
of fictitious capital. That they have all endeavoured to depre- 
ciate Bank of England notes need not now be repeated ; that 
the “ right of individuals and of private property” are to be 
respected we equally admit; but we must be permitted to 
think that their dealings are very taxable proceedings, and 
that more money should be levied on them than has hitherto 
been attempted. Whether Mr. H. was theoffamer of that 
elause in the Stamp Duty Act which enables ther to re-isspt 
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their notes without a new stamp, provided they were not 
marked as received, a practice not very common in the coun- 
try, we know not; but we cannot help thinking it.an act of 

ministerial stupidity. The author, indeed, evinces great 
sensibility respecting the rights of eight hundred country 
bankers, while those of an equal number of bank-stock pro- 
prietors, are treated with the utmost contempt, and even hos- 
tility. 

Like all men who form opinions previous to inquiry, who 
entertain notions to which every fact and circumstance must 
be rendered subservient,) Mr. H. manifests a more than usual 
degree of scepticism on some of the most waequivocal facts. 
For instance, he totally denies (page 42) that the value of gold 
is increased on the Continent, although alinost every other 
man in the kingdom well knows the eagerness of Buonaparte 
to coin and circulate his Napoleons ; that it is much easier to 
transport gold than silver to support armies; and that the 
adulteration of the latter, accompanied with the general depre- 
ciation of all paper securities, or, in other words, the merited 
extinction of all public credit in France and other countries, 
must have operated as enhancing the value of gold. All these 
considerations he overlooks, and masks his prejudices in a 
series of interrogatories d la Buonaparte. Still, however, he 
is obliged to acknowledge, that the annual produce of the 
gold mines was not so large during the last half century as 
formerly ; and that the relative value of gold te silver has 
increased. In France he admits that the gold has been raised 
from 15 to 154 to silver, which has brought them to a par: 

us formerly there was a premium, or agio, of one and a half 
percent. in favour of gold. The Napoleons, indeed, being 
only two-thirds gold, or sixteen carats fine, the premium in 
favour of gold may have ceased; but Mr. H. is egregiously 
misinformed, when he says that this premium was only one 
and a half per cent. The writer of this has paid five per cent, 
wud has known seven and a half given on various occasions for 
Louis’s, instead of crowns, or five franc pieces. At Hamburgh 
and Amsterdam, Mr. H. allows that the fluctuation was much 
greater, and yet continues to write nonsense about the fixity, 
or iminutsbility, of the value of gold, asserts that it is worth 
4l.12s. per ounce in our paper currency, and that the market 
price of silver, of standard fineness, is about 5s. 1ogd. an ounce, 
which ounce, by the mint regulation, is divided into 5s. 2d. 
ouly. These facts he deems the most unequivocal proofs of 
the depreciation of our paper; and asserts roundly that it is 
nearly as great with respect to silver as with gold. The latter 
assertion, we must confess, surprized us, as coming from aman 
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whose official experience and reputation should have been 
accompanied with both sense and integrity. Is it possible that 
any ass Could have sauntered round the pruliens of the trea- 
sury for a number of years, and yet be ignorant of the caus: 
of the present dearth of silver? Who hoe: s not know that dol- 
ri are often sold in America for 3s. Gd. and sometimes for 
. 4d. each, weighing an ounce avoirdupoise? Prom. that 
pilin the principal supply of our silver currency is obtained. 
Now, as we have considerable armies to maint: Lin, both in 
Spain and Portugal, does not Mr. Hf. know that they must be 
supplied with the currency of the country, and that, conse- 
quently, less silver will come to England, and, of course, it will 
advance in price?) "Phe facts are So simple and obvious that 
we feel ashamed to repeat them to dur readers. Such is the 
profundity and impartiality of the late. under secretary to the 
treasury, and a member of this Bullion Committee, the repon 
Which has already sent two men prematurely to the other 
world, and it is uncertain how many more it may yet dis- 
vatels. 
The subject of adverse exchanges, when used as proofs of 
depreciated currency, is equally ill-treated. biad Mr. i. 
been a sufferer by such exchanges, two or three times, he would 
probably have mi ade himself somewhat better acquainted with 
the subject. He selects the state of exchange between Great 
Britain and freland, where the same te trade in bullion, 
and every thing relative, are free to circulate or be transported 
to or from England, Without anv restriction, He triumphantly 
states, that in T8083 and iSOt, the exchange of Dublin on 
London was 17... while that of for on London was only 7 }, 
the par being S!, or OO), Eneli: are equal to 1081. Irish. 
Now this exti: nordinary dillerence i tween the rate of exch: inge 
on London, in Dublin, and in Belfast, the distance of only 
eighty miles, he attributes entirely to the depreciation of faa 
bank- paper, ‘which is ntso admitted never to exceed two or 
three, but say five per cent. If, then, the whole cause of the 
adverse rate of exchange had becn owing to the depreciation 
of paper, we should have supposed that the amount of that 
pa ter above par would have given the rate ; but no, 
find it four per cent. above even the freatest amount with 
this depreciation, at the same time that it was highly advan- 
aceous at Belfast, so very contiguous. Admitting the author's 
data, may we not ask how came the Dublin merchants to be 
so stupid as not to purchase bills on Belfast, and with them 
others again on London, by which near seven per cent. might 
have been gofned, as the exchange between Dublin and Bel- 
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fast seldom exceeds one, or one and a half, per cent.? Even 
with all the depreciation of paper, had there been no other 
cause for the adverse exchange in Dublin the bill trade would 
still have been a most lucrative speculation, by the route just 
mentioned; and the Irish are not deficient in a spirit of gamb- 
ling and adventure to neglect such occasions, But it was the 
period of a suppressed, although not extinguished, rebellion ; 
bills must pass by the mail- daddies s, which were robbed every 
week in all directions ; the Dublin merchants then found the 
risk of transmitting to Belfast equal to five, nay even to the 
seven, per cent. profit, Mr. H. with great simplicity quotes 

the parallel case of the exchange last century in favour of 
London and Neweastle, against Edinburgh, being from four to 
six percent. This, as ‘well as the Dublin exchange, was 


occasioned by rebellion; in both cases it was the insecurity of 


property, not. the depreciation of money which atlected the 
rate of exchange. ‘The facts are very plain, yet Mr. H. per- 
plexes himself with a few questions, the result of preconceived 
notions, or predetermined opinions. He says, if the Irish 
paper was not depreciated in 1804, (when exchange was so 
much against Dublin) with reference to the currency of other 
countries, it follows that English paper was then, with refe- 
rence to the same criterion, at from eight to ten per cent. pre- 
mium. Does any man believe this to have been the case ?”’--- 
(Page 55.) Here again the ostrich puts her head in the bush 
to hide from her pursuer. The author is writing either against 
his own conviction, which seems very probable, or he cannot 
view the subject in a comprehensive point, and embrace ai! 
the latent causes which influence the rate of exchange, «:- 
though he might have learned from Mr. Pearse, that public 
opinion, which is neither directed by reason nor arithmetical 
caleulation, always influences public credit. But as this ex- 

under secretary of the treasury is no great logician, we shall 
state a case which he will, perhaps, comprehend. 

With respect to the Lrish exchange ;---suppose, Mr. 11. that 
you lived in Ireland, that you had a little landed or other pro- 
perty, that you were really a Christian, laughed at (perhaps some- 
times cursed,) the Popish worship of a woman and St. Patrick, 
and followed, in a tolerably regular manner, the public worship 
either of the Church of Engl land or of Scotland ; and suppose 
that all your servants and dependents were rigid Papists, that 
vou were a bleacher of linen-cloth, and some of your men 
went to mass on his Saint’s day, and left your cloth to spoil 
or be neglected,---or that you were a centleman-farmer, and 
your servants left vour grain to the jaclasaniiel of the weather 
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in order to hear mass in the middle of the week, possibly some 
term of reproach or expression of indignation might escape 
your lips on such occasions ;---whatever you might then say 
against Popery, it would be held a sacre‘l ‘duty in its followes 
to revenge it ;---a rebellion arises, your servants, Ro matter what 
may have been your fomner kindness to them, are now unaii- 
mous in their accusations against you, considering you only a 
“an English intruder,” or a “ black-mouthed Presbyterian ;" 
that your property dees not justly beloug to you, but to them, 
the original natives of the country ;---in consequence of this, 
your cattle are hamstrung; the eyes of your favourite horses 
are put out, or their backs cut in the most barbarous manner; 
your sheep and poultry are all stolen, yet you dare not mep- 
tion it; your own life threatened; part of your fanitly ill- 
treated ; perhaps your wife or Caughter violated ; and, to can- 
clude the whole, the house also of your mistress (for such 
things arc) who is a pious Papist, is burnt to ashes, not he- 
“use she was a wicked adulteress, but because she poatineal 
to receive the embraces of a proscribed inan! Suppose ail 
these calamities had befallen you, (ait! they are not exagge- 
rated, for we could instance more than one individual who 
suffered much more, in Ivcland, by rebeliion) what, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, would have been your feelinus ?=--Would vou still have 
considered your life and property in perfect security ¢---SV ould 
not a doubt have arisen in your mind respecting the practica- 
bility of retiving either to Britain or sone other c UNITY f= 
And suppose you determined on coming to England, would 
you have hesitated, under such circumstances, to give 17. 
lrish for a Bank of England LOO! note ?---Weiuld you bove 
balanced the risk of your lite, honour, cod doinestic seeunty 
aginst seventeen per cent. ?---\Yould you ret have felt that 
LO0/, with perfect peace, and equally pericet sceurity, were 
better in England than LI7Z/. in bretand ?---Wheie their ave 
the eflects of your depreciation? No: Mr. the ree of 
exchange was not sclely influenced by the depreciation of 
paper money, but by the insecnri iy of all property in the 
south of Ireland. Security was the primey) al object. in the 
North, where ciyilization and peaceful industrious habits ae 
more general, no apprehensions were felt, business pursued 
its usual course, no emigrations took place, exports were cole 
siderable, and the exchange on Londen was in favour of Ire 
land. In the South, all these things were reversed; but as 
tranquillity was restored, trade and exchanee again returned to 
their former course. ‘Uhere is) aneter consideration, Mr. I. 
which eilects the rate of brish cachaye very maternally, and 
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of which you seen: entirely ignorant, we mean the received 
opinion in Dublin and. some other parts, that if the rate of 
exchange be against them, it operates as a tax on the absen- 
tees! In the North, no such sentiment has ever been enter- 
tained. So much, Sir, for your. overwhelming proof of the 
excess and depreciation of trish bank paper, and per conse- 
uence that of England. 

After the above specimen of our author’s profound know- 
ledge of the nature and operations of Irish exchange, our 
readers will, perhaps, excuse us if we should decline the task 
of following him in his comparisons with those of Hamburgh 
and Amsterdam ; that his knowledge increases “ proportionate” 
to the distance may be readily conceived, and as he has been 
so wonderfully accurate when measuring the Lrish, what may 
not be’ expected from him when among the broad-bottomed 
Dutch ? ‘This pleasure we must somewhat illiberally reserve 
for those who will take the trouble of perusing his entire 
work, 

There is more of fact, and less of theory, in what our inge- 
nious author says respecting the boasted “ balance of trade,” 
than in his speculations on exchange-and currency. [t is al- 
ways agreeable to find truth and candour blended with very 
judicious, although not very original, observations. Mr. H. has 
sketched the progress of commerce with considerable neatness; 
and sometimes forgetting the dry calculations of the treasury, 
his descriptions are even clear and poetical. Whether he has 
borrowed the poetic pen of his political confessor, the imitator 
of Dryden, it is immaterial and unnecessary to inquire ; he has 
pourtrayed the effects of the violent passions and headstrong 
power” of Buonaparte with faithful colours, and placed, in a 
very striking point of view, his atrocious madness in forcing 
the people of France and Germany to attempt to raise sugar 
and cotton, contrary to the nature of their soil and climate. 
The erroneous notions respecting the balance of trade, whether 
propagated under the appellation of “ the right honourable 
George Rose,’ George Ross, or any other combination of let- 
ters that fancy may suggest, receive a gentle chastisement 
from the author. It will, however, require an abler advocate 
toestablish this subject on its true and proptr basis, than the 
man who, after dwelling so much om the adverse foreign ex- 
change, says, it is of “little interest or importance ;” (page 75) 
and evidently confounds the terms symptom and predisposing 
Cause :---that is, he is determined to enlist both cause and 
efect to proye his depreciation of our currency, ‘To the 
Bink Restriction Bill he attributes all the alleged depre- 
No. 149, Vol. 37, November, 1810. R 
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ciation, yet admits that for ten years the billy from 1797 to 
1807, produced no such effect whatever. This, we must own, 
is arather singular cause, which could exist ten or eleven years 
without producing any etiect, and then, all at once, occasion 
one to the amount of fifteen percent! .What, it may be asked, 
could give vigour or eficiency to this hi herto dormant cause } 
What brought it Into action during the Jast two years, when 
it had never manifested itself before ? Really Mr. H. isa 
philosopher of «a new school, and his theory of causation is 
unquestionably novel: we hope he will not ‘bury his talent, 
but embaik at onec on the boundless ocean of metaphysics; 
and as he quotes and pra uses Loc ke, he may vet bea greater, and 
become to England what Nant has b. cn to Germs my. With 
such a philo: opher it woulda pe madness im us to dispute on 
the doctrine of causes, we must be content with that of 
change. While the author is determined to maintain his 
theory of causation, it is quite unnecessary for us to hint at 
aay other, or to suggest that facts, to aman of plain sense, 
would prove that Buonne arte’s decrees, and the unlimited 
cupidity of our merenntiie adventurers, have occasioned the 
present rate of exchange witht the Continent and the price of 
bullion. 

Before taking leave of our euihor we must notice his ex- 
treme conscientiousness, Which, no doubt, contributes to illu- 
mine his doctrine of casuisicy. He laments, seriously, the 
injustice committed on the pecuniary interests referred to our 
Courts of Equity, and pities the poor land-owne TS; who have 
let their fands on Jeases, im consequence of the enormous 
depreciation ef cur currency. ‘That he wou die in ** odour of 
sanctity,” we cannot permit ourselves to doubt, from the pious 
‘are Which he evinces for absivact justice. No diseiple of 
Loyola could be move tender in his eonscieiiious scruples. 
For this admivable trait of rare cisiniercstedmess and angelic 
virtue, we are at.a loss to tind terms of adequate praise, aud 
have ouly a short and si imphe advice to offer, which we do with 
all bunaitity; it is this, “ Me. Huskisson, either iesign yout 
pension immediate lv, or the world will be disposed to estimate 
vour Col, scien tions scruples, as we have done your talents and 
accuirements.’ 

Since writing the abov ¢, we have received the © third edition, 
corrected,” of this pamphict ; ; but we have observed no alte- 
retions except a few of the errata in the second edition, which 

» corrected. ‘the author has discharged his blunderbuss, 
nue will probably bury the pamphleteer in the senator, He 
appeas totally incapavle of appreciating the effects of his 
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Dealtry on ihe Bible Society. 


opinions, or rather of the principles which he supports; he secs 
not the consequences of a scarcity of money, aud an advanced 
interest on it, while the fall of colonial produce would complete 
the ruin of the West and East India merchants. 

















A Vindication of the British and Foreign Bible Society; in a 
Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, chiefly in Reply 
to his Leiicr to the Right Honowable Lord Teignmouth. By 
William Dealtry, M.A, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Bristol, and Chaplain to the Karl of Leven and Melville ; 
Professor of Mathematies in the East India College, Herts ; 
and Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. sve. | 


NorninG can be more unfair in literary controversy, nothing 
more illogical, nor any thing more prejudicial to the discovery 
of truth, than to charge an opponent with conclusions remote 
from his object, and such as cannot be properly deduced from 
his’ premises. In our notice of Mr. Dealtry’s Reply to Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Reasons for declining to become a Subscriber to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society,* we had occasion to 
notice unworthiness of this kind; and we mentioned that such 
unworthiness was inconsistent with the friendly mode of ad- 
dress which Mr, Dealtry had adopted towards Dr. Wordsworth, 
beginning his letter “ My dear Frieud,” and afterwards repeat- 
ing, “ My dear Wordsworth.” 

Mr. Dealtry begins the letter, now before us, to Dr. Words- 
worth, in these words,--- 

* My peak Frienp, 

“ Though the mode of address, which I adopted in my former 
letter to you, on the subject of the Bible Society, appeared to some 
persons rather inconsistent with that freedom of discussion which 
I thought it right to maintain ; yet, in resumipg the question, I can- 
hot prevail upon myself to adopt another.” 


Mr. Dealtry prevents all doubt to what persons he partieu- 
larly alludes, by referring, in a uote, to our Review. We feel 
it, therefore, a duty to ourselves, by extracts fiom the letter 
of Dr. Wordsworth, and the reply by Mr. Dealtry, to put ous 
teaders into possession of the ground of our charge of incon- 
sistency ; nor do we feel it less a duty to Dr. Wordsworth to 
show that no freedom of discussion, as suggested, could war- 
rant a conclusion, illogically and falsely drawn. 

For this purpose we recite the express assertion of Dr.Words- 
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worth, respecting the importance of giving the freest circu- 
jation to the scriptures, 

“ The circulation of the holy scriptures,” he observes, “ whether 
at home or atroad, by versions upon the fidelity and accuracy of which 
we have good cause to rely, bas ever appeared to me a most impor- 
tant aud desirable object. ‘The reasons, therefore, upon which I can- 
notcontemplate, without pain, the strenuous exertions made by the 
friends of the Bible Society in its behalf, do, you will perceive, in no 
degree result from any opinion of the inexpedicncy of the most 
extensive dissemination possible, of the books either of the Old or 
New Testament. Navy, rather let their sound go into all the earth, 
and * their words into the end of the world.’ ”’ * 

Again says Dr. Wordsworth,‘ Let us of the Church possess, 
in the first place, our own proper domestic society.—Let us all bring 

to that the tribute and help of our zeal and Jove, our united, best, t, 
and most strenuous efforts, for its stability, enlargement, and efficacy ; 
for its welfare, advancement, and improvement, temporal and spiritual, 
in its several important branches and designs. In like manner, Jet the 
dissenters, such of them as it pleases, have among themselves their own 
similar societies. We have no wish to tie their hauds, or interfere 
with them.” + 


These two passages, considered together, prove, first, that 
Dr. Wordsworth entertained the most earnest wish for the 
circulation of the scriptures ; and, secondly, that he was not 
unfriendly to their circulation by Dissenters. But, notwith- 
standing this clear avowal of his sentiments, we find Mr. Deal- 
try taking improper advantage of the ground which Dr.Words- 
worth had assigned for declining to become a member of the 
Bible Society,---namely, that he feared a surrender to its claims 
might, in time, become injurious to the funds of the Societs 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, by the introduction of 
fable of two springs of water, the one representing the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, the other the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In this fable, the spring represe nting 
the Soc iety for promoting Christian Know ledge is described in 
angry jealousy, pattang these words to the spring representing 
the Bible Society,---** What business, I ask, have you to flow 
at all?’ ‘i 

Now we beg to observe that the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Know ledge has never declared itself in any way, nor taken 
any part whatever with respect to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. This must have been known to Mr. Dealtry.--- 


— 





* Page 7, of Dr. Wordsworth’s Letter. 
+ Page 14. 
+ Pags 29, of Mr. Dealiry’s first Letter to Dr. Wordsworth. 
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We put it, therefore, to our readers, whether such a fable, 
the object of which manifestly is to charge the Society for 
romoting Christian Knowledge with a jealousy against the 
circulation of the scriptures, by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, was expedient or charitable ;---whether it does not con- 
vey an insinuation against Dr.Wordsworth, contradicted by his 
own declarations of the bnportance of circulating the scriptures, 
and whether the insinuation is consistent with the friendly 
mode of address which Mr. Dealtry had adopted? Surely a 
man may, for various reasons, decline to beedme a member 
of a Society without any wish to impede its object, which ob- 
ject, in the present case, is stated to be simply to circulate the 
scriptures, an object which has professedly Dr. Wordsworth’s 
warmest wishes for success. Shall it then be said that such 
an insinuation was warranted by any freedom of discussion, 
which a fair writer would think it proper to maintain? No, 
we feel confident that very few can differ from us in opinion, 
that Mr. Dealtry, by the introduction of the fable, has proved 
himself an unfair opponent, more desivous of victory than of a 
candid investigation into the merits of the question between 
Dr. Wordsworth and himself. 

We will now produce an example of the unfairness of Mr. 
Dealtry towards ourselves. At page 3, we mect with the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ The Antijacobin Reviewers, though they admit that I attempted 
to reply to the reasons which I found in your pamphlet, are very angry 
that I did- not answer the reasons which I could no¢ find.” 


We did, indeed, regret that Mr. Dealtry had, throughout his 
letter to his dear friend Dr. Wordsworth, conveyed the cruel 
insinuation that his objection to becoming a member of 
the Bible Society, arose from his being less zealous than it 
was proper he should be for the circulation of the scriptures. 
We felt that Dr. Wordsworth’s objections to the Bible Society 
were similar to the objections prevailing with us, which were 
that injury might be apprehended to the pure faith of the 
gospel, from a religious association of Churelimen with Qua- 
kers, Socinians, and all denominations of Dissenters. La- 
menting that Mr. Dealtry had not noticed this, but rather 
fixed on an uncharitable supposition of disinclination to circu- 
late the scriptures, which was not warranted by the tenor of 
Dr. Wordsworth’s letter, we observed, 

_“ It would have been, on the part of Mr. Dealtry, more candid, 
it he had framed his reply to his friend, consistently with what could 
Got escape his penetration, rather than in a way, insinuating |. 
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favourably to his zeal for propagating the word of God, than any 
expession ia bis Jetter could warrant.” * 


We repeat that we do, indeed, think this would have been 
more candid towards his friend; but, considering the impres- 
sion which the two extracts produced from Dr. Werdsworth’s 
letter should have left on Mr. Dealtry’s mind, as to Dr, 
Wordsworth’s zeal for the most extensive tescetnation pos- 
sible of the books of the Old and New Testament, we are at 
a loss to know how our having veld/y expressed ourselves as 
we did on that occasion, can have sul} ecied us to the change 
of having been very angry with Mr. Dealtry, that hie did not 
answer reasens which ke could not fard, 


Mr. Dealiry proceeds to lay “ie A his readers the Origin, of 


the Bibie So« rely, and the Fisior y of lhew Welsh Edilion of the 
Scriptures. The Bible Soc lety is stated to have taken its origin 
from the inability of procuring a number of bibles from the 
Society for promot ng Christan knowledge proportionate to 
the want of then, particularly in Wales; and it is endea- 
voured, through several pages, to shew the ‘are taken by the 
Bible Society to procure a correct version in the Welsh lan- 
guage. We do not deem it necessary to dwell on these sub- 
jects, since they are not essential¢to the question, now before 
‘the Christian world, as to the propriety of that indiscriminate 
union of all persons which the Bible Society invites, 

Mr. Dealtry having laboured to support his notions of the 
want of a society, such as the Bible Society is, by the pro- 
duction of letters in an uppe ndix, of a very sarcastic nature 
ay uinst the Socic ty for promoting Christian know lege, proceeds 
to the more immediate consideration of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
letter, and observes, 

* There are six topics on which I propose to offer observations.--- 
The first relates to the absolute and paramount importance of citer: 
lating the seriptares. ‘Lhe second to the actual want of Bibles in éi- 
ferent parts of the world. ‘Lhe ¢/ird to the most effectual mesns ¢! 
dispersing them. ‘The fourth to the advantages of the Bible Soci!) 
The fift& to the objections which yourself aad others have brovg!t 
forward against it. I shall then consider, sizth/y, the remedies whi ich 
you propose, and conclude with some miscellaneous observations ol 
your pamplJet.” 


It is not requisite to the understanding of the present cor 
troversy, nor would it be acceptable to our re: uders, to follow 
Mr. Dealtr y through his discussion of all these topics. In the 
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* See our Review for last May, page 72. 
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four fizst, it is considered how the greatest possible circulatiun 


may be given to the scriptures; and this is done without re- 


gard to the means by which they may be circulated. Ag 
thourh the propriety, as an abstract question, of circulating 
the scriptures was questioned by Dr. Wordsworth, every argue 
ment is produced in its favour, with the evident view of leaving, 
on the mind of the reader, an impression unfavourable to the 
Doctor’s zeal in so good a cause; and very unecandid insinu- 
ations are thrown out agaist the Society for promoting Ciris- 
tian knowledge. Mr, Dealtry deems it necessary to other some 
apology for the liberty he takes with this respectable socieiy, 
by observing, 

“* Where I appear to censure the proceedings of the society, 
I mean the censure to apply only to that very small body, who, 
onfortunately for its interests, ave much on the spot, and who, by 
inexpediemt and injudicious measures, impede many of its objects, 
detract much from its utility, and prevent very considerably the aug- 
mentation of its members.” * . 

The truth is, that this writer is so warm in his attachment 
to the Bible Society, that he ceases to entertain any favourabie 
notions of the Society for promoting Christian knowledge ; 
and, as is not wnusual with persons, who, from misguided 
zeal or innate hostility, view with dislike an institution, but 
are yet aware of the obloquy to which an unqualified avowal 
of their sentiments would expose them, he veuts his spleen 
against the acting members of the society. It is thus that 
the false patriots of the day are ever aflecting to mourn over 
imputed decays in our excellent constitution, and so they 
attempt to justify their uncharitable attacks on those who have 
accepted the difficult duties of the government of the coun- 
try. 

When we call to mind that the Society-for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge has never taken any part whatever with respect 
to the Bible Society, we feel that it cannot be too much re- 
gretted that Dr. Wordsworth, by the ground he assigned for 
declining to subscribe to the Bible Society, should have af- 
forded Mr. Dealtry a pretext to put the two societies, by invi- 


- —_ — 





* Note. Page 31. 

t It may be proper to note, that the general business of the 
Society is conducted by a General Committee, meeting every Tues. 
day moraing, which General Committee is open to every subseribing 
member, ‘The several members present, comprising this General 
Committee, have the power to appoint Special Comonittees, as they 
shall deem requisite. 
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dious comparison, in opposition to each other. Incalculable 
is the mischief hence arising, as well from designing enemies, 
as from mistaken friends. Mr. Dealtry, throughout his diss 
cussions, most unfairly mis-applies the comparison, hinting 
at radical deficiences in the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, and openly charging it with a want of becoming 
zeal to disperse the word of God, according to its ability. 
Mr. Dealtry is, moreover, most unfair in his manner of stating 
the objection against the Bible Society, in consequence of its 
tendency, as feared, to produce an indiflerence to the genuine 
doctrines of Christianity. He puts the objection as though it 
rested merely on an apprehension of indifference being excited 
with regard to those doctrines from Bibles being given away by 
Dissenters, or as thotigh persons of different religious opinions 
could not give away the same scriptures without a sacrifice of 
their principles, which has never been contended. His words 
ure--- 


‘* It is also contended, that an institution like the Bible Society has 
a necessary tendency to produce indifference to the genuine doctrines 
ot Christianity. ---How can these things be? It is well known to 
every man, that Churchmen and Dissenters do, in some points, ma- 
terially differ; yet it is also known, that almost all of them appeal to 
the scriptures in support of their opinions, and therefore it cannot but 
follow, that all of them may, without the rv eal sacrifice of their 
principles, give‘away these scriptures.” P. 174. 

Mr. Dealtry surely must see that the question is not simply 
whether danger would arise from the gift of a Bible by a Dis- 
senter, but whether danger might not arise trom the existence 
of a Society consisting of an union of Churchmen with all de- 
nominations of Dissenters, with those who hold and believe, and 
with those who do not hold, but disbelieve, the leading and 
vital doctyines of Christianity, in its necessany tendencies to 
damp that zeal with which we are recommended in the Serip- 
tures to hold fist the form of sound words, 

Mr. Dealtry is himself well aware, notwithstanding all the 
unfriendly things he has written against the Society for pro- 
moting C hristian knowle dge, that that Socie ty has ac tually fur- 
nished dissenting societies with editions of the Scriptures to 
vive away. He acknowlec lges this in one part of his Book,* 
but, most inconsistently, in other parts, when he invidiously 
places it, and the Bible Soc lety, in opposition, in order to 
obtain an appearance of victory ; he attects to lament. that 
narrow spirit which would prevent the distribution of Bibles 
by Dissenters. ‘This certainly was never a subject of regret 
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with Dr. Wordsworth, nor in any way objected to by the Society 
for promoting Christian Jvrnow ledge. 

Our readers, by this time, will be sufficiently acquainted with 
the spirit of Mr. Dealtry’ s book. He appears to us, to be pre- 
pared to join in every calumny against our regular institutions, 
and against our established clergy. “Of one thing,” be 
says, “7 am pefectly assured, that if the clergy, throughout 
“the kingdom, would discharge the duties of their station 
“ faithfully, asetduamely, conscientiously, dissent would 
« rapidly decrease.” P. 241. God, of his infinite merey, grant 
that, both by their life and doctrine, the established cle ry may 
set forth the truth, as we charitably hope and trust they have, as 
a body, hitherto done. But, where is the charity, where the 
policy, of asserting that, if they were faithful, dissent would 
decrease? On the whole we must conclude, that a more insi- 
dious, a more unfair, a more uncandid, insinuation, against 
the Society for promoting Christian knowledge, against the es- 
tablished clergy, who are not of the party calling themselves 
exclusively evangelical, and against all who cannot conscien- 
tiously unite on the principle of the Bible society, with the be- 
lievers and disbelievers of every different faith, could not issue 
from the press. How Dr. Wordsworth may feel on this ocea- 
sion towards one wie still calls him “ My Dear Friend,” it is 
not for us to say ; but we think that his opponent has violated 
every claim to so aeuader ran address by the ungenerous insinua- 
tions of his letter; and, unfriendly as we are to the mixed asso- 
ciation, invited by the Bible Society, of Churchmen, with all 
denominations of Christians, and persons calling themselves 
Christians, we feel ourselves unjustly defamed by being, on that 
account, repr esented, in the tenor of the letter, as wanting in a 
proper zeal to circulate the Scriptures. | We know it to be the 
language of certain members of the Bible Society, that they 
would unite with devils even to circulate the Scriptures. We 
confess we are not so bold. We dread the tendency that 
evil communication has to injure the pure faith,’ and to 
corrupt good manners. We recollect that we are exhorted, 
on the highest authority, to hold fast the form of sound 
words. We know that we are reminded that there is one 
faith, and one baptism; and, when we consider that this 
association, under the plausible pretext of circulating the 
Scriptures, consists of persons who spare wo pains to pro- 
pagate many faiths, and to deny all baptism, we cannot con- 
ceive ourselves justified in giving any countenance to it. We 
believe that we cannot be saved but through the precious 
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atonement of Jesus Christ ; we believe that the Sacrament of 
baptism was appointed by Christ as the initiatory rite into the 
Cone church, and that the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
is, as It seems intended to be in the counsel of the Almighty, it 
pow erful means of grace, and therefore we dare not unite with 
persons, under the plea of spreading the Gospel, who deny the 
atonement of ost with many other leat diate doctrines of the 
Gospel, and who despise the blessed Sacraments. Such an asso- 
yiation must necessarily endanger the attachment of those who 
belong to it to the pure faith, aud cannot fail, in a ‘variety of 
ways, to be injurious to the faith of others, who observe th 
association, and are told that persons of such discordant faith 
are united to spre: ad the Gospel ; for such must, or should be, 
the object of giving away the Scriptures. If now it were granted 
that more Bibles and Testaments would be dispersed by this 
association, our objection to it ought not to be diminished, for 
we know that we are not to do evil that good nay come. We 
ave under a prior obligation to be ever on the w atch against any 
means that may have the remotest tendency to corrupt the true 
faith, as it is made known tous in the Holy Scriptures ; > and it 

cannot be denied that many, who read and give away the Scrip- 
tures, do still hold, and are anxious to propagate, a corrupt faith. 
This is, indeed, no argument against the Scriptures, nor intend- 

ed as any; but it is an argument against evil communication 
with such persons. As we have h: ad‘ occasion heretofore to 
observe, God may, of his infinite mercy, convert an association 
with persons who deny the blessed truths of the Gospel to the 
good purpose of extending the knowledge of the Gospe el; but 
this aflords no justification for the union of those who believe 
those truths with such persons, nor for their backwardness in 
pointing out the unlawfulness of the association. ‘T'o the weak 
mind of man, it may often appear that a little evil may be done 
in order to accomplish a greater good ; but an awful responsi- 
bility rests upon us if we have recourse to that evil. In the 
present case, however, it by no means does appear that the 
same good might uot have been accomplished by more unex- 

ceptionable means than the association holds out. It having 
been rushed into without due consideration, and being now 
persevered in, notwithstanding all admonition, the word of God 
may not hitherto flow, as it otherwise might have done, im the 
purest channels. The Kingdoms of this world will never- 
theless,in proper time, become the Kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Christ, for the word of prophecy standeth sure, and God 
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can, and often does, controul the unruly wills and affections of 
sinful or mistaken people, to wise and beneficial purposes. 

In our notice of Dr. Wordsworth’s second letter, we 
purposely passed over many of the topics he had disc ussed, be- 
cause we were aware of the improper use that an opponent 
might make of them, and we saw that they were not essential 
to the question before the Christian World. ‘The question is 
net concerning the expediency of circulating the Seriptures, 
in any degree, nor concerning the propriety of their being dis- 
persed by Dissenters, as Mr. Dealtry would uneandidly insinu- 
ate, though he often strangely contradicts his own assertions in 
this respect; but the question is, whether, seeing that there is 
a lamentable departure from the purity of the Christian faith, 
and much denial of the blessed Sacraments of the Gospel, pre- 
vailing among certain persons who profess to be more than 
ordinarily anxious to circulate the Scnynares, we, who believe 
that in our established church of apostolic ald ravi 98 e the pure 
faith is professed, can consistently ne with such persons 5 
whether, i in short, the evils to be apprehended from the asso- 

iation are not such as should deter ali sincere Christians end 
true Churchmen from joining it, even though it should be 
supposed, as we think, however, it is erroneously supposed, 


that no other measure of equal power to circulate the Serip- 
tures could have been adopted. 





Memoirs of British Quadrupeds, illusirative principally of their 
habits of life, mstincts, sagacity, and uses tomankind ; arrenged 
according to the system of Linnaeus. By the Rev. W. Bingley, 
A. M. F. L.S. and late of Peterhouse, Cambr! dge. With 
engravings from original drawings, executed chiefly by 
Mr. S Samuel Howitt. i »». 552, 8vo. with seventy-one plates, 
18s. Darton and Harvey. 

We have often regretted that there is no department of 

literature at present so little cultivated, and yet so advantageous 

to society as that of natural history; none so safe, instructive, 
entertaining, and diversified, for youth. Unfortunately, it 
happens that works on this subject are generally of a higher price 
than others; yet very few of the most foolish or most pernici- 
ous of our modern novels are sold for less than the present 
volume; which, most assuredly, contains materials for 
hundred’ of such productions. if, then, the novel-readers, 
who really understand and love novelty as an amusement, 
would but withhold their money and time, from only one of the 
things called novels every year, and substitute some work of 
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natural history or philosophy in lieu of it, they would soon 
discover more novelty, variety, interest, and = than ever 
they have found in extravagant tales or romances. “To such 
readers these “ Memoirs of British Quadrupeds,” or Shaw’s 
Lectures on Zoology must be highly acceptable. In another 
view they are, if possible, stiil more worthy of attention. 
Much “ vain babbling,’ has been obtruded on the public, 
by ambitious and unprincipled popularity-hunters, about 
humanity to brutes; and conimon sense with national justice 
have been insulted by ridiculous attempts to make penal sta- 
tutes against poor ignorant boys driving oxen from neneiedts, 
while meu of fortune and fashion are to be allowed to fi: iV the 
skin, and sometimes the flesh, off the bones of the most delicate 
of all animals, merely for their enferiainment! Some of these 
humanity-mongers, also, with all their te1:der sympathies for the 
brute creation, are among the first to form a circle at a boxing 
match, while others have occasioned more tears to flow from 
the once innocent eyes of unfortunate femules than would boil 
all the animals ever killed by inhuman drovers in Smithfield ! 
Were men, indeed, better ac quaintec i with the natural history, 
the feeling, and sagacity, of animals, there would be less occa- 
sion to teach humanity tothem by act of parliament; and this 
might be effected for half the expense of making and enforcing 
one penal statute. “ Que de charmes!” exclaims a French 
author, “ que didees douces et agréables, nous presente Vhis- 
toire natarelle | Que d’ubjects vatiés et interessans! Quelle 
source inépuisable obs ervations 5, de recherches et d’instruc- 
tion pour celui qui se sent un gout décidé pour cette vaste 
science!” But our author shall speak for Himself and his 
favourite study ° 

** There is,” observes Mr. B. “a wide difference with respect to 
intellectual powers betwixt men and brute animals. ‘The faculties of 
the latter are confined within extremely narrow bounds. Guided only 
by appetite and instinet, they are capable of little knowledge, farther 
than what is necessary towards their owl immediate support and 
preservation ; and there is not one of the whole race that can extend 
its industry beyond its instinct, be its necessities what they may. 
The ape, which delights in the warmth of the embers, that the traveller 
has jett in the woods, has not yet learned to imitate him, by adding 
fuel to the heap, in order to keep alive the blaze. The 
ox has never thought of sowing the grain that he treads out 
with his feet on th: floor of the barn; nor the boar the 
acorns which he discovers among the fallen leaves in the wood, 
Man subjects to his dominion tiie whole, both of the vegetable and 
animal creation. ‘ e fear of you, and the dread of yon (says the 
Almighty, Gea. c. ix.) shall be upon everybeast of the earth, ar id upon 
every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth u pon the earth, and upon 
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alithe fishes of the sea; into your hands are they deliveyved. Every 
moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you: even as the green 
herb bave I given you all things.” Inthe general structure of the 
bodies of men and quadrupeds there is, in many respects, a very close 
alliance. They are formed of precisely the same elements, and have, 
tor the most part, similar organs. They are supported by a bony 
skeleton ; have motion by means of muscles, sensation by nerves, and 
nouris! hed by a fluid that circulates within them, and which is. itselt 
renewed by digestion. et the barrier, which separates man from 
brutes is fixed and immutable ; and how slender soever it may some- 
times appear to us, divine wisdom has ordained that it shall not be 
surmounted.” 


The author then proceeds to take a general survey of “ the 
structure and function of quadrupeds, ”* their “ organs of 
motion, of nutrition, of respiration, and circulation, and of 
sensation.” ‘These topics, although extremely familiar to the 
physician, are still very imperfectly comprehended by the 
generality of readers, although necessary to be known. 


‘* All the mammilerous animals,” he continues, “‘ are covered or 
enveloped externally with a séin, consisting of an upper, thin, white 
and elastic Jayer, denominated epiderm?s, or cuticle ; and beneath this, 
a much thicker layer, composed of numerous fibres, closely inter- 
woven, and disposed in various directions, called the cutis er true skin. 
Chrough the pores of the skin is ‘continually, and insensibly, discharged 
an extremely subtle fluid. These pores, in the human body, are so 
minute, that a grain of sand will cover 100,0GO of them; and their 
daily discharge of fiuid has been calculated at upwards of three pounds 
weight. In most of the quadrupeds, the skin is hard to the touch, 
and thickly clad with dar. Each of the hairs is placed in a capsule 
or socket, and springs from a bulb at its lower extremity. ‘Tiere ss, 
in this bulb, a vascular pyramid, upon which the hair is termed, 
and by which it is generally rendered tubular. The hair grows con- 
tinually, but it usually falls off, and is renewed once, and sometimes 
twice, in the year. Concealed by the long hairs of most animals, 
there is a short kind of down or wool, spread over the whole body, 
and rising immediately out of the skin, With respect to the struc- 
ture and appearance of the long hair of different quadrupeds, we may 
remark, that each of the’ hairs of the common seal is waved; that 
those in the tail of the elephant are forked at the extremity. In some 
animals, as the squirrel, the water-rat, and meadouw-miouse, the hairs 
are composed of rings; in the opossum they are knotted; in the 
water-shrew they are both annular and knotted; and in the field- 
mouse they are set laterally with smaller hairs. 

*« I cannot conclude this introductory essay without remarking, 
that all the parts of the animal frame afford very decisive proofs of 
the superintendence and wisdom of a Divine power. How, beyond 
all comparison, are our astonishment and admiration excited, when 
we contemplate the wonders of nature, in competition with the puny 
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efforts of bdman ingenuity; Whether we consider the skeleton, 
or frame-work, of the body, varying, as it does, in different animals, 
precisely according to their necessities or wants s ; the museles and tens 
dons which clothe this skeleton, connect its parts; and, at the insti- 
gation of the will, put it into motion; the manner in which these 
are renewed, as they wear away, by nutrition and circolation ; or, 
beyond all, the beautiful contrivance by which so com licated and 
delicate a structure is kept in order through life ; we are compelled 
to acknowlelge, that they could only have been formed by a Being 
infinite in goodness and in power, the traces of whose workmanship 
are visible through every part of them. We must be iniatuated iu- 
deed, if we can, fora moment, believe that all this excellence is the 
mere cfifect of chance. ‘ If, with 100 dice, (says an elegant and 
distinguished writer of the last ceatury,) we should always “fling x thre 
same number, or see, after every throw, Just five times less, < * five 
times mere, than the number in the throw which immediately pre- 
ceded it, who would not imagine that some invisible power directed 
the cast?” Yet this is the proceeding that we constently find in the 
operations of nature. And it is much more probable, that a hundred 
millions of dice should be casually thrown an hundred millions of 
times the same number, than that the body of any single animal should 
be produced by the fortuitous concourse of matier.” 


“The author, already known by his ingenious volumes of 
“« Animal Biography,” ranges the British quadrupeds in two 
divisions ;---those © with nails or claws,” as Primates, having 
four front teeth, and two canine teeth in each jav ¥, (bats) ; 
Fere, having two, six, or ten front teeth, and two canine teeth 
in each jaw, (seals, dogs, cats, weasels, otters, bears, moles, 
shrews, and urchins ;) and Glires, having two front teeth in 
each jaw, and no canine teeth, (rats, squirrels, dormice, and 
hares :) and those “ with hoofs,’ as Pecora, havivg no front 
teeth in the upper jaw, (deer, goats, sheep, and oxen;) and 
Bellue, which have front teeth in both jaws, (horses and swine.) 
None of the Linnean order Bruia are natives of the British 
isles. After describing the bats found in this country Mr. B. 
gives an account af the seals, from which we shail extract one 
sca 
‘ That the common seals are very docile af Pant and capable, 
even when taken old, of being i in some measure comesticated, many 
proofs have, at diflerent times, been afforded. I ‘ al recite one in- 
stance. A few winiers ago, a seal, caught on the Welsh coast, and 
sent by water to London, was brought to Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
During the voyage, it had been ted principally upon milk ; and when 
it arrived, it had become so familiar, that it would suffer the man 
who brought it to play with it like a dog, aud would tick his hands 
or face with the utmost complacency. So great, indeed, was the 
attachment of this animal, that, dfier the departure of its wastes, 
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from the hospital, it continued for some time to emit a melancholy 
noise, evidently bemoaning its loss; and it died in the course of the 
ensuing week.” 

The account of the different varieties of dogs which are 
natives of the United Kingdom, contains such information as 
should be generally known by almost all descriptions of per- 
sons. ‘The Rneres varieties are the shepherd's dog, water 
dog, spaniel (so named fiom Hispaniolu, or Spain, its original 
country, and proverb’ ial for its fidelity) s-tier, pointer, hound, 
blood-hound, Irish grey-hound or wolf-dog, common grey- 
hound, miastiff, bull- dog, terrier, lurcher, and turnspit.--- 
Among the anecdotes of ‘domestic cats, it Is alleged that arse- 
nic, corrosive sublimate, or nux vomica, will not poison them, 
as a gentleman in Ipswich gave creat quantities of these poi- 
sons to cats which imfested ane destreyed his garden, but did 
not succeed in kiiling the The reascn assigned for this 
extraordinary power of th » stomachs is, that it is pec uliarly 
irritable, and that they vomit instantly every thing which is 
offensive to it; but if such irrit: ibility really exists, which is nots 
very probable, it would rather increase than diminish the destruc: 
tive effects of the poison. 

One thing which renders these “ Memoirs” very useful to 
all persons reading the hewspapers, as well as graziers and 
breeders, is a very comprehet sive account of all ‘the varteties 
of sheep and cattle bred in the United eet ay This is a 
kind of knowledge not to be obtained so fully or accurately in 
any of the numerous works on Agriculture and Breeding which 
have lately appeared, and which is become so necessary to al- 
most all classes of society, in consequence of the different 
cattle-shows annually established in various parts of the king- 
dom. The varieties of British sheep Mr. B. divides into eight 
hornless, and six horned; to the former belong the New Lei- 
cester or Dishley, Lincol n, Teeswater, South Down or Sus- 
sex, Ryeland or ‘ Hereford, Herdwick, Cheviot, and Shetland; 
and to the latter, D orsetshire, Wiltshire, Exmoor, Norfolk, 
Heath, and Irish. Of the cattle there are also fourteen vari- 
eties, divided, in like manner, into horned and horaless. ‘The 
wild cattle, (of which some are found in Lord Tankerville’s 
park, at Chillingham, near Berwick,) Devon, Hereford, Sus- 
sex, Northern short-horned or Holderness, Lancashire or 
Jong-horned, Alderney, Highland Stots or Kyloe, Scots, 
Welsh, and Irish, are horned ; and the Suffolk Duns, Gal- 
loway, and Northern or Yorkshire polled, are hornless. Here 
Mr. B. with great propriety and real humanity, severely repre- 
hends the barbarous custom of running and baiting bulls, still 
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preserved in some of the least reasoning parts of the country. 
The last anecdote which we shall quote from this entertaining 
volume, has, at least, novelty to recommend it, and relates to 
an animal proverbially obstinate and stupid, although really 
sa‘rvacious. 

‘ Those persons,” observes Mr. B. * who have attended at all 
to the manners of swine, have observed, that they are by no means 
deficient in sagacity ; but the short lives that we allow them, and the 
general confinement [which] they undergo, entirely prevent thei 
improvement in this respect. We, however, have frequently heard 
of exhibitions of © learned Pigs 5’ and we know that Toomer, for- 
meriy the game-keeper to Sir H.P.S. J. Mildmay, aciually broke in 
a black sow to find game, back, and stand nearly as well as a pointer 
This sow, which was a thin, long-legged animal, (one of the ugliest 
of the New-Forest breed,) when very young, took a great partiality 

to some pointer puppies, that Toomer, then under keeper of Broomy 
Lodge, in the New Forest, was breaking.---It played, and often came 
todved, with them. rom this circumstance, it occurred to Toomer, 
(to use his own expression) that, having broken many a dog, as ob- 
stinate asa pig, he would try if he could not also succeed in breaking 
a pig. The litte animal would oficn go out with the puppies to some 
distance from home ; and he enticed it farther by a sort of pudding 
made of barley meal, which he carried in one of his pockets. The 
other he filled with stones, which he threw at the pig whenever she 
misbehaved, as be was pot able to catch and correct her in the same 
manner that be did his degs. He informed Sir H. Mi ldmay, (who 
has been so obliging as to sup ply me with this account,) that he found 
the animal very tractable, and that he soon taught her what he 
wished, by this mode of reward and punishment. Sir H. M. adds, 
that he has frequently seen ber out with Toomer, when she quartered 
her ground as reguiarly as any pointer, stood when she came on game, 
(having ran excellent nose) and backed other dogs as well as he ever 
saw a pointer, When she came on the cold scent of game, she 
slackened her trot, and gradually dropped her ears and tail till she 
was certain, and then feli down on her knees. So staunch was she 
that she would frequently remain five minutes and upwards on her 
point. As soon as the game rose, she always returned to Toomer, 
grunting very loudly for her reward of pudding, if it was not imme- 
diately given to her. When Toomer died, his widow sent the pig 
to Sir H. Mildmay, who Kept it for three years, but never used it, 
except for the parpose of occasionally amusing his friends. In doing 
this a fowl was put into a cabbage-net, and hidden amongst the fern 
in some part of the park, and the extraordinary animal never failed 
to point it in the manner above described. Sir H. was, at length, 
obliged to part with this sow, from a circumstance as singular as the 
other occurrences of her life. A great number of lambs had been 
lost, nearly as soon as they were dropped, wid a person being sent to 
watch the flock, the animal was detecied in the very act of devouring 
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alamb. Thi’ carnivorous propensity was ascribed to her having been 
accustomed to feed with the other dogs, and to eat the flesh on which 
they were fed. Sir H. sent her back to Mrs. Toomer, who sold her 
to Mr. Sykes, of Brookwood, in the New Forest, where she died the 
usual death of a pig, and was converted into bacon.” 


To this volume is added a “ Synopsis of British Quadrupeds, ” 
including a technical and scientific d description, with the syno- 
nyms of the different species. At the end of the historical 
anecdotes of the manners and habits of each kind, are added 
theif vulgar names in Welsh, French, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German, Swedish, Dutch, Danish, Polish, and Rus- 
sian. In these foreign names several typographic errors occur, 
which render them sometimes scarcely intelligible. The idea, 
however, is good. ‘The plates have been principally executed 
by a Mr. Howitt, who appears to have the art of making rather 
strong than fine likenesses, being the most proper for such a 
work. ‘The volume before us is the first of “ a Series of 
Memoirs of British Animals,” which, we have no doubt, will 
be as thankfully received by the public as the author’s “ Animal 
Biography” has been. That work, like the present, merited 
our approbation on its first appearance, and it has since, we 
believe, passed through four editions in a few years. 


~~ aneetidenaniendl 








An Enquiry into the best System of Female Education; or 
Boarding-School and Home Education attentively considered. 
By J. A Chirol, one of his Majesty’s Chaplains at the 
French Royal Chapel, St. James’s Palace. 8vo. pp. 386. 
Cadell and Davies. 1810. - 

WE are not aware of any subject, political or moral, which 

opens a field of inquiry, at once so interesting and so impor- 

tant, or which deserves such attentive consideration, as the 
education of the female world. The distinction of woman in 
society, the influence which she possesses over the morals, the 
manners, and the conduct, of man, the distinguished part 
which she plays on the theatre of life, the great share which 
she takes in forming the rising generation---these, and a vari- 
ety of other circumstances, all tend to render her education, 
the cultivation of her mind, the growth and nurture of her 
principles, and all her inferior, though not unimportant, qua- 
lifications, and personal accomplishments, objects of very great 
consequence to the community. So’ generally acknowledged, 
indeed, has this truth been, that the subject has, at different 
times, engaged the attention of numerous writers in most of 
No. 149, Vol. 37, Norember, 1810. S 
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the nations of Europe. None, however, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, has taken the same view of it as Mr. Chirol. 
Others, indeed, particularly some modern authors of our own 
country, have incidentally adverted to the defects in the present 
system of education; and have slightly touched on the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages of public and private 
education. But not one of them has made this comparison the 
subject of a distinct composition. So far, therefore, the pre- 
sent author may be considered as having taken up new ground. 

Mr. Chirol is of opinion, that the writers to whom we have 
alluded, have purposely shrunk from the discussion of this 
comparative question ; and he seems to blame them for so doing. 

e says, 

« The elegant and justly- eWlebritea Hannah More says, ‘that the 
question, ‘* whether a school ar home education be best, must gene- 

rally be decided by the state of the individual home, and the state of 

the individual school.” 


On this Mr. Chirol observes, 


« But when the evils inseparable from a loarding-school education, 
and the advantages necessarily attached to the contrary system, even 
where the alilities and circumstances of the parents are least favourable, 
come tg be attentively considered, it is utterly imbossil/e that two opi- 
nions can exist on the subject.” 


This is certainly very bold and decisive language, it displays, 
however, much more confidence than reason; for our own 
part, though we have most attentively considered the subject. 
and most seriously weighed all the arguments and facts adduced 
by the author in support of his own system, we are very far 
indeed from entertaining the same opinion with himself, that is 
to the extent to which his opinion is carried ; and we have no 
hesitation, mor reover, to declare, that we think Mrs. More’s 
observation. more wise, more just, and more true, than the 
sweeping conclusions of Mr.Chirol. We are aware that we 
shall expose ourselves, by this frank declaration, to the charge 
of presumption, for, if the author’s statement be correct, thera 
cannot possibly be two opinions on the subject; as, to our 
astonishment, and, probably, to that of our readers, he 


adds--- 


“‘ My arguments and conclusions are founded on certainties.* 
There is nothing in them which is conjectural, or merely matter of 
opinion. I have represented boarding-schools such as I have found 
them, such as they are at present, from the most minute investiga- 
tion, the most respectable authorities, and an aggregation of incon- 





* Mr. Chirol need -scarcely be told, that false conclusions may te 
drawn trom true premises. 
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trovertible facts, collected in more than five hundred sthools, of 


every rate and description, from one end of the empire to the other 
[ have no hesitation to exptess my vpinion, urat the Lest of them’ is 
good for nothing.” 

And, afterwards, speaking of boarding-schools generally, 
the author does not scruple to denominate them, indiscrimi- 
nately, “ the utter ruin of every virtue, and the hot-beds of 
every species of vice.” (P. 210.) Were we to assent to the jus- 
tice of Mr. Chirol’s proposition, or rather dictum; that is, that 
all his facts are incontrovertible, and all his conclusions cer- 
tainties, there would be an end to all argument; for it would 
be idle to oppose probabilities to facts, and to attack conelu- 
sions Which cannot be shaken. But, giving him aii possible 
credit for his intentions, his sincerity, and his picty ; and 
without impeaching the accuracy of his facts, we must be 
allowed to observe, that it is not very consistent with sound 
logic, nor yet perfectly compatible with sober reason, to draw 
general conclusions from partial premises.» And, assuredly, 
the facts which he has, with astonishing industry and perse- 
verance, ,collected, from particul: ir seminaries, afford no sanc- 
tion, at least, in our estimation, to his gener ral reprobation of 
ail boarding-schosls. We abs not venture to question the 
veracity of so respectable awrtter, but we are really ata loss to 
conceive, by what means ne can have acquired, from five 
hundred boarding-schools, a species of information, which not 
only the mistress, but the pupils themselves, must be most 
anxious to with liold : or, indeed, how he can have obtained 
even a general account of the system pursued at so very large a 
proportion of such seminaries as, he assures us, he has ex- 
mined. ‘This to us is, we confess, unaccountable. It is fair; 
also, te remark, that, although the information may be nw 
aad, to the avihor, it does not follow th:t it could be equal 
satis facto ry to an inuiflerent enquirer, not engaved ina paitiite. 
“a investigation, nor having the support of a favourite system 
in view. It is, indeed, more then possible, considering the 
nature of the information imparte rd, that it might come from 
persons infected with pre judice, or having an interest im the 

‘adv: anceiment of Glechoud, Ov, at t leas sf, in the concealment of 
truth. And it is not too much to suspect, that the known pre- 

possessions of the author might give a colour and complexion to 
particular statements, which they would not bear in the eyes of 
an impartial observer. From all these considerations, and 
others, too obvious to need specification, we have been 
induced to receive the author's broad statements with extreme 

S2 
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caution, and not to yield that implicit assent to his conclusions, 
which he scems rather resolute to extort, than solicitous to 
win. 

The author, in his introduction, declares his apprehensions 
that his work will not be perused with pleasure, from the free- 
dom with which the present vicious system of education is dis- 
cussed, and from the number of persons interested in decry- 
ing it. 

** Besides,” he adds, ‘‘ f am well aware, that though I declare 
that my remarks relate solely to boarding-schools for females, yet, 
as several of them will be found applicable to academies for children 
of the other sex, they will, for that very reason, be animadverted 
upon by the partizans of public education for boys.” 

Here we shall, in a moment, convince our readers, that Mr. 
Chirol reasons not only very inconclusively, but very errone- 
ously. ‘They cannot have forgotten the part which we took 
SIX or seven years ago, in a discussion which arose, from some 
note in a sermon preached before the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, respecting the defect of religious and 
moral instruction in our ‘public schools. We then assigned 
our reasons for thinking the course of instruction pursued at 
our public schools defective. We cannot then be classed 
smong “ the partizans of public education for boys ;” and, © 
therefore, we cannot be supposed to “ animadvert upon” Mr. 
Chirol’s book “ for that very reason.” We have no preju- 
dices, whatever, on the subject; we sat down to read this 
inquiry with an unbiassed mind, or, if we had any prepos- 
Session, it was certainly in favour of Mr. Chirol’s argument. 
We thought, and we still think, that there is much which 
requires correction and reform in our boarding-schools for 
females ; but we do not, for that reason, nor can we, for any 
other, concur with our author in his general conclusions. 
They do not appear to us to be warranted by his facts, nor do 
even the alleged facts present themselves to our sight 
as wholly exempt from suspicion. Mr. Chirol goes on to 


state--- 

“© The whole will, in general, displease married women, mothers 
of families, parents of every description, governesses of schools, 
teachers, &c. as the old and rooted system which, I attack favours the 
dissipation of the former, and the interest of the latter, and cannot, 
therefore, be set aside, unless a reformation previously takes place in 
public morals—an event, in the expectation of which, I must confess, 
that I am not very sanguine.” 

The charge here preferred against the whole body of mar- 


ried women, mothers, and parents of every description, is one 
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of a most serious nature indeed, and, we must say, that 
before a foreigner, however long resident } he may have been in 
this country, had presumed so to attack the most respectable 
part of the community in which he had become a member, 
it behoved him to adduce such a mass of specific and authen- 
ticated proofs in support of his accusation, as could not leave 
even the shadow of a doubt on any rational mind. We should, 
in that case, have been slow to believe, and fastidious even in 
the examination of facts; we should have felt an almost insu- 
perable reluctance in consigning to infamy the whole race of 
our wedded country-women, and not only them, but the whole 
parental race of the British empire ;---but, we trust, that even 
this reluctance, strong and natural as it is, would have been 
subdued by the force of that conviction which the proofs, to 
which we have adverted, must have produc ed. Painful as the 
task would have been, we must have given our fiat to the gene- 
ral proscription; we must have lent our aid in affixing the dis- 
graceful brand; and must have joined in_ the odious opera- 
tion of holding up that dearest portion of society, whom we 
are still proud to believe, notwithstanding their occasional 
aberrations and imperfections, (which none more deeply 
deplore than ourselves) the pride, the envy, and the example 
of the FEMALE worLp! But, fortun: itely, Mr. Chirol has 
spared us this torture of the bosom, this rack of the mind; $--- 
he has brought forward no such proofs; and neither his facts 
nor his arguments are sufficiently potent to effect any revolu- 
tion in our sentiments, respecting those interesting objects, 
without whom, it is more than practically true, we should have 
been brutes indeed ! 

We have not charged Mr. Chirol with having laboured to con- 
sign the women of Great Britain to infamy, w ithout good reason. 
He has told US; that the ‘old and rooted sy stem, and the hot-bed 
of every vice ;” which he attacks is---“ the utter ruin of ev ery 
virtue ;” he has assured us, that his “ arguments and conclu- 
sions’’ on this head, “are founded on certainties ; there isnothing 
in them which is conjectural, or merely matter of opinion ;’’--- 
and that all his “ facts are incontrovertible.” Hence it is as 
clearly and distinctly stated, as if it were said in so many 
words, that every one must concur with him in epinion ; and 
that those who do not act in pursuance of such opinion,---in 
other words, those parents who do not immediately take their 
daughters from these seminaries ‘of destruction, must act 
against the conviction of their own minds,---and this from the 
most unworthy motives. Infact, what can be more infamous, 
than for mothers to.persist in keeping their daughters in 
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“ hot-beds of vice,” merely that they may themselves lead a 
life of dissipation? It is pot, however, quite so clear to us, as 
it seems to be to the author, that women might not be just as 
dissipated if their daughters were to be educated at home, by 
governesses and masters. We heartily concur in the justice of 
the praises contained in a note to the passage which we have just 
extracted, but surely, if Mr.C.’s mind had not been fascinated 
by the contemplation of such illustrious objects, he might 
have discovered, without extending his view beyond the imme- 

diate sphere of his observation, sume reasons for shaking. his 
confidence in his own arguments. But the subject is delicate, 

and we wish not to pursue it. 

It is not our intention, nor, indeed, would our limits allow 
us, to follow Mr. Chirol through every division of his work ; 
our object is merely to convey to our readers a just idea of the 
mode in which he has treated this Important question, and ta 
offer occasional observations on any part of his book w hich 
may appear to us to require them. He begins by laying down, 
what he calls, “some clear and incontestible principles for 
female education;”’ he then undertakes to * demonstrate the 
serious evils inseparable from boarding-school education, with 
respect, first, To the health of the bedy; secondly, ‘To the 
cultivation of the mind; thirdly, To the improvement of the 
heart.” ‘These evils, he promises to prove, “‘ cannot exist in 
domestic education, in which, on the contrary, all possible 
advantages ave to be, found.” He next answers objections to 
private education ; and lastly, indicates the cause to be proved 
in order to render this last system easy and truly beneficial. 

His clear and incontestible principles apply to the constitution 
and the general destination of females. The constitution ought, 
he contends, to direct the mode of their education; but in the 
term constitution he ineludes not only the physical properttes, 
but the iniellectual powers, of woman. ‘These he considers at 
some length; and, supported by the equivocal authorities of 
M. Segur and Madame Cottin, he denies to woman the posses- 
sion of genius, of solidity, of understanding, of apacity for 
reflection, and of stability and constancy in the pursuit of any 
object. Hence the abstruse sciences, and all studies which 
require profound thought, meditation, or attentien, are repre- 
sented ¢s ™ beyond the reach od her faculties,” and, con~ 
sequently, not adapted to the nature and capacity of women.” 
It is from these natural defects, “that Mr. Chirol maintains, 
with his favourite authors, that a woman cannot “ conceive a 
fine plan for a tragedy,” cannot “ produce a fine poem, an elo- 
quent discourse, or a first-rate musical composition.” “They 
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are mistaken, it seems, who ascribe this defect to the mode of 
their education ; but, with all due deference, both to Madame 
Cottin, and to Mr. Chirol, we shall continue to deny the exis- 
tence of any natural defect in females, which renders them in- 
capable of compositions of this nature, and to ascribe the non- 
production of them to fortuitous events, to education princi- 
pally, but still more to the direction Of “their minds to other, 
more appropriate, and more important, objects and pursuits, 
If these writers were better acquainted with the history of Bni- 
tish Females they would find such incontrovertible proofs of 
the existence of genius, energy of thought, and strength of 
intellect, in the female mind, as would render them more cau- 
tious in risking assertions, much more easily advanced than 
supported. And, surely, in ancient history, abundance of 
examples, equally destructive of their crazy position, is to be 
found. Whether the ladies will think that the author has made 
them ample amends, for such an attack, by the following con- 
cessions, it is for themselves only to declare. 


‘© Notwithstanding the incapacity of woman to follow up closely a 
metaphysical argument, or to conceive an intricate plan, and her ina- 
bility to execute it ; notwithstanding she is not endowed with many 
of those original ideas which produce others spontaneously ; notwith- 
standing she has scarcely a thought she can call her own, except what 
is fugitive and transient as lightning ; notwithstanding all her notions 
are acquired, and acquired with great difficulty, and she turns round 
continually in the same circle. * adhering to one invariable routine, in 
the same manner as the illiterate are all their lives attached to what 
are termed prejudices, without ever being able to analyze their ino- 
tives—yet she has received from nature a peculiar talent, which few 
of the other sex possess, It is a kind of ins¢inct, an exquisite discern- 
ment, independent of reflection, which education alone is capable of 
improving, and converting to her profit, as als@ to the benefit of society 
in general.” 


We suspect the ladies will not be very much flattered by this 
curious concession, which places women much upon a level 
with a hound, by almost confining her natural qualities to a 
kind of inexplicable wstinct, independent of reflection! We 
coutess, with great humility, our owl ignorance, even after an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Chirol’s instructions, of the kind of 
education proper for the improvement of this singular quality. 
Perhaps some of our female readers may condescend to let us 
a little more into the secret. 








* This rotatory maxim is to account, we suppose, for the giddiness 
which is so generaily tmput ed to the sex. 
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of constantly r eminding them that they are to be 


























On the destination of women, Mr. C. observes, “ They com+ 
pose one half of the species, and are destined to constitute the 
happiness of the other half. ‘They are to be wives and mothers ; 
they are created for the domestic comfort and felici ‘ity of man.” 
The whole train of the author’s reasoning goes to prove, that, in 
the course of female education, the pupil should constantly 
have before her eyes this one object, that she is to be a wife and 
a mother ; that this consideration should constantly occupy her 
mind, and regulate her studies. | Now, while we agree with 
him, that their education should be such as to fit them, (on 
Christian principles, and with a view to their ultimate destination 
also) for those important stations in society, we differ from him 
entirely as to the necessity of incessantly ‘filling the minds of 
girls with the idea of a husband; or, which is the same thing, 








wives and 


mothers. Such thoughts, i in our apprehension, and according 
to our knowledge of human nature, will not have the tendency 
which the author ascribes to them ; they will not render a girl 
solicitous to acquire the necessary attainments for enabling her 
to discharge, with effect, the important duties of those interesting 
characters, but are much more likely to excite feelings, and to 
influence sentiments, at variance with such acquisitions. oanen 
a girl to be a good Christian; impress on her infant mind the 
sublime truths of the Gospel; shew her the path which sae 
inspired writers have chalked out for her; inculeate the duty, 
as Well as the loveliness, of virtue; and she will be admirably 
fitted for any; and for every, station of life, without ever having 
been told that she is destined to be a wife and a mother. “ Mo- 
rality,” says the author, “ should be her principal study ;” true ; 
but not for the reasons which he assigns ; not “¢ because it is 
within her mental capacity; because it is practicable; because it 
is of service at every moment; because it is by this alone that she 
‘an influence the vii tues ile men, and because it renders her situa- 
tions morecomiortable ;’’---not,we say, for th ese subordinate con- 
siderations, but because it is her duty, as a Christian, to be moral, 
and kecause she cahnot bea€ hristian without being so. Does 
Mr. C. mean to say that gi irls should study a regular system of 
ethics? If so, we dissent from his opinion. Mo rality, (Serip- 
ture morality we mean) is the very foundation of the female 
character; it should not be taught as a lesson, but inculcated 
as a duty; itshould be, in a manner, taken for granted as pre- 
existent in her mind and heart, as that all-pervading quality, 
without which she would have no pretensions to assume the 
name and distinction of woman; and, consequently, the possi- 
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bility of the absence of which should never, for one moment, ! 
admitted. 

Mr. Chiro! maintains, that our system of education in board- 
ing-schools, is founded on neither of his tcontestidle principles, 
and that no attention is paid either to the health of the body, or 
the cultivation of the mind, or even to the improvement of the 
person. 


For it is certain that in this respect also,” (the improvement of 
the person) ‘< there isa great difference bet ween a young person brought 
up at home, who has, from an early age, been in the constaat habit of 
sceing company, observing general manners, taking part in conversa- 
tion, and being corrected when wrong.” 


We must interrupt our quotation just to remark, that the 
author here reasons a on false grounds ; he ‘assumes a fact, by 
the imputation of a habit, which does not exist. Girls, brought 
up at home, are not, generally speaking, m the constant habit of 
seeing ¢ ompany, nor, to our comfort be it said, of taking part 
in conversation. This may, for ought we know, be the custom 
in Switzerland, but it is certainly not the custom in England. 
With this remark, we shall now suffer our author to proceed. 

* And another, educated in a seminary where she has seen nobody 
but her school-fellows, full of defects like herself, and her teachers, 
who have probably not received a most liberal education, or who, if 
they even possessed superior advantages in that respect, could not pay 
to her demeanour the same attention as parents, whose cares are 
divided among so few, in comparison of the others, and who are so 
particularly interested in their education. In every point, indeed, the 
former has greatly the advantage. Her demeanour is graceful, easy, 
and free ; and her manners, truly polished and amiable, are indicative 
of good bi ‘eeding. The other, stiff, bashful, aw kward---appears, i in all 
she “does, to be under some restraint. She has, (to borrow the words 
of Lord Chesterfield) that left-handedness, which cannot be described, 
but which makes her uncomfortable to herself in society, and pitiful in 
the eyes of the world. To see her, on her entrance into a room 
where there is company, stopping gravely at the door to make a low, 
ceremonious curtsey ; and, when she leaves it, repeating the same 
formality, at the same place, with all the stiffness of a statue, is truly 
perplexing to the spectator, especially as parents very seldom fail to 
applaud her, and likewise themselves, on such occasions. 


We should be astonished beyond measure, if we were not 
acquainted with the habitual blindness of system-mongers, that, 
in framing this last passage, it should not have immediately 
struck Mr. Chirol, that he was destroying the force of his own 
argument ; for if parents, who are the superintendents, if not 
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the agents, of domestic education,.really applaud those evils 
which .he states as peculiar to public education, is it not evi- 
dent that they would encourage the growth of them at home ? 
On no other supposition than this, that parents approve at 
school what they would condemn at their own houses, can the 
absurdity here imputed to the author be removed. But, in 
point of fact, as far as our observation goes, he is mistaken. At 
all decent boarding-schools for females, their demeanour is an 
object of particular attention ; nor does the objection, as to 
numbers, at all apply; for girls are seldom left to themselves ; 
and the eye of ihe governesses or teachers can survey the de- 
meanour of twenty with as much facility.as they can the de- 
meanour of one. Nor is it true, that giris brought up at home 
are less awkward in demeanour thay those who are educated at 
schools. Indeed we have often had occasion to observe’ the 
reverse of this statement to be the fact. After all, in the in- 
stance here adduced, it is tothe English manners, more than to 
the effect of domestic education, that the author’s censure 
attaches. ‘They differ, we are happy to say, most essentially 
from the manners of foreign females$ and, for our own part, 
we are homely enough to prefer the imputed awkwardness of our 
own girls to the pert forwardness, (grossly misnamed good- 
. breeding) of the accomplished misses of the Continent. 

In his observations respecting health, there are some, which 
are deserving of attention; but he must have been particularly 
unfortunate in his enquiries, or rather, perhaps, fortunate, con- 
sidering their object, if he has found more than five hundred 
schools so wretchedly managed as to warrant the description 
whica he gives. He must pardon us for observing, that, in 
his opening remarks, upon the article of sleep, there is a gross- 
ness of idea not imputable to the subject itseif. We shall not 
follow him through the path which he has chosen for himself. 
But, in his eagerness to condemn, he sometimes loses sight of 
consistency. For instance, ‘in p. 63, he writes thus; « The 
writing-master gives instruction not only j in writing, but elso in 
arithmetic, &c. What then, J repeat it, what can be learned in 
so short.a space of time?” Yet, in p. 69, we read, “ There 
are but two things which are well-taught in schools, dancing 
and writing, 

His observations on the mode of teaching grammar in 
schools, are not only superticial, but contradictory -to all expe- 
rience. He contends that grammar should not be taught till a 
girl has attained the age of fifteen, when, he supposes, it might 
be speedily acquired. On the contrary, grammar cannot be 
taught at too early a period; for if a girl has once acquired the 
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habit of speaking, or of writing, ungrammatically, it will be 
found a most difficult matter to eradicate it; and how she is to 
speak or write otherwise, without any knowledge of grammar, 
exceeds our comprehension. As to the general inability of 
girls, who have studied grammar for many successive years, 
“to speak or to write their own language correctly,” it exists 
only in the author’s own imagination. We know many young 
ladies, educated at schools, who can both speak and write as 
correctly and as elegantly as any man, however well-educated. 
And as to ladies, of eighteen and nineteen, who cannot distin- 
guish between an adjective and a substantive, we know not 
where Mr. Chirol has found them ; they certainly have never 
fallen in our way. If he means these as some of his incontro- 
vertible facts, we can only say that they are not worth contro- 
verting, for they must be contradicted by the experience of 
every one who is in the habit of mixing with decent society. 

Compelled to acknowledge that there may be many young 
ladies who are ornaments to society, though educated at board- 
ing-schools, and that he is even acquainted with several of that 
description, yet, such is the force of prejudice, he denies that 
they are indebted for their attainments to “ their school educa- 
tion;” they owe them, he insists, “ to their natural genwis, 
(forgetting his original assertion that women have no genius) 
** and abilities, or to their studies pursued at home, or with the 
assistance of private teachers, since they left school.” We 
should have thought it impossible to carry prejudice to a greater 
extent, till we read the conclusion of this passage,---“ that they 
would have made much greater progress, had they not lost the 
eurly and most important part of their lives under ignorant 
instructors and governesses: and that an accomplished female, 
formed such in a school, is a phenomenon which I have never 
yet met with, and which I think it umpossible that any person 
can have ever seen.” 

We do not like to see the confidence of assertion displayed 
ona point which must, of necessity, be conjectural, or matter 
of opmion. Whether an “ ornament to society, by her know- 
ledye and information,” would have been a greater ornament to 
society had she not received a boarding-school education, it is 
impossible for Mr. Chirol, or any one else, to say. But the 
knowledge that such an ornament was educated at a boarding- 
school, is prima-facie evidence, as far as it goes, in favour of 
such a system of education, which cannot be shaken by his con- 
fident assertions. Whatever this author may think, we can 
assure him that we know at least as many accomplished females 
who have been educated at schools, as we know of the same 
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description, who have been educated at home. We here em- 
ploy the term accomplished, as well in its proper accepta- 
tion, as in the extraordinary signification which Mr, Chirol is 
pleased to assign to it, and on which we have a word or two to 
offer. ‘ A female,” he remarks, “ deserves that qualification 
only when her education has been so conducted as to inculcate 
and develope the knowledge, the instruction, the talents, and 
the virtues, which are most essential to enable her to fulfil her 
destination, as a wife and a mother.” Instruction may be m- 
paried by education, but how it can be developed by it, we do 
not very well understand. ‘The developement of any quality or 
attainment of necessity sup pores its previous existence ; but 
instruction does not precede education, it is the fruit of it. The 
meaning here assigned to the word accomplished is arbitrary, 
and such as the language will not warrant. A woman may be 
perfectly virtuous, sensible, well-informed, and, in all respects, 
qualified to discharge the duties of a wife anda mother, and yet 
not be accomplished. Accomplishments have nothing to do with 
virtues ; the term is applicable only to attainments, either men- 
tab or corporeal, of a more superficial nature; and which may 
exist wholly independent of moral qualities ; they form, in 
short, the ornamental parts of education. - 
Of some of the practices which are here stated to obtain in 
Boarding schools, too much cannot be said in reprobation ; 
namely, “the introduction of improper hooks, and. what the 
jo denominates, secret indulgences. We must observe, how- 
ever that these are not evils inseparable from a boarding-school 
education: they form no part of a system, and may prevail at 
home as well as at school; they, therefore, cannot fairly be 
brought i in support of the nadie a leading position. Be that as 
it may, they are evils which cannot be too sedulously guarded 
wgainst, and against which, we are willing to believe, every 
possib! e precaution has been adopted. Ht is on this subject, 
“*iPaiak, by the bye, the less that is said the better) that we 
are warranted, for Gbvious reasons, In suspecting thé accuracy 
of the author’s information ; nor are our suspicions removed by 
the solitary instance which he has specified. We are, at the 
sane time, convinced that if the viee in question have been 
introduced into any of our seminaries, its origm may be traced 
to the introduction of foreigners, (not Swiss, but Frene h) into 
our schools. Mr. Chirol, we think, must be aware, that, in 
France, where there are scarcely any boarding-schools, the 
prac tices which he so properly deprecates, prevail in a degree 
fortunately unknown either mm Switzerl: ind or in Great Britain. 
But this isa subject which, not admitting of discussion, had 
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better been wholly avoided ; since, however, it has been stated, 
we cannot dismiss it, without a most strenuous injunction to 
the heads of all our seminaries of education, to exert the ut- 
most vigilance in averting such a tremendous evil. 

Mr. Chirol, we should hope, is grossly mistaken in his state- 
ment, that many of the mistresses of our boarding schools 
“were only chamber-maids and common servants ;”’ it is very 
possible that in such a numerous class of persons, as in 
any other description equally numerous, there may be some 
who are by no means qualified for their situation; but that 
there should be many persons wholly uneducated in such situ- 
ations we cannot believe. 

On the inadequacy of religious instruction at schools we 
perfectly agree with our author, as we do also in the general 
principle, that education ought to vary with the condition, 
or rank, of the pupils; but we never can admit that “ the dif- 
ference of condition ought to make a difference in lessons of 
morality.” Indeed, he does not seem to us to express his own 
meaning accurately; for his object Is to shew, that while 
person in one situation of life should have certain virtues or 
qualities more particularly instilled ite her mind, care should 
be taken to inculcate other virtues, more especially in the minds 
of persons in different situations. Thus one should be taught 
patience and resignation, while another should be taught libe- 
rality and generosity; not that the rich should not be taught 
to be patient and resigned; but that the poor need not be 
taught to be liberal and generous. -Indeed, properly speaking, 
what in one person is cc smmendable liberality, 1 in another may 
be criminal prodigality; and, so far, the same act preferred 
by persons in different circumstances, acquires a differe .: cua- 
lity and character. But this does not Justify, the assertion, 
that “ the difference of condition ought to make’a difference 
in lessons of morality.” 

In the evils ascribed to boarding-schools “ with respect to 
the heart,” the author’s indignation runs away with his judg- 
ment. We do not mean to say, that it is not a viriuous 
indignation, since it is raised by scenes which are Highly dis- 
graceful; but of the prevalence of which, to the extent here 
insinuated, we cannot be persuaded. But the reader shall 
judge of its effects, by the following extraordinary notion. 


*€ The girl, whom a vigilant and virtuous mother has guided from 
her cradle to the age of twenty years, will never be vicious. it would, 
therefore, be a very useful law, to make the disgrace of a criminal 
daughter fall upon the parents, who, in this case, are certainly guilty 
of some neglect either in their precepts, example, or correction.” 
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Admitting, as we do most fully, the superior efficacy of 
example, when superadded to precept, we cannot but question 
the accuracy of the author’s premises; and, we are sorry to 
‘observe, that the annals of fashionable lite supply but too 
many proofs of its fallacy,--- proofs, too, not derived from 
boarding-school pupils. But, even admitting the } justice of his 
premises, we must condemn his conclusion. Of course, he 
would not confine this law to females ; ; and, if it were extended 
to males, he need not go far, we imagine e, to discover most 
virtuous parents, who have no omission to reproach themselves 
with, and yet who would be subjected to its penalties, by the 
profligacy of their children. 

But there are no bounds to the author’s enthusiasm.---He 
has all the fury of a crusader, embarked in a cause on which 
he believes almost the salvation of the human race to depend. 
According to him, mothers who send _ their daughters toa 
boarding-school commit a crime, which must call down the 
vengeance of Heaven on their “ guilty heads.” They -are 
arraigned in a style which would be justifiable only towards 
hardened and impenitent criminals. ‘They are told that, in 
order to follow “ fashion, or the epinion of the world,” they 
are deaf to “ the voice of nature, the dictates of conscience, 
the wellare of society, the interest of their family, and tie leno 
of religion.” ‘This, in our apprehension, is the height of 
presumption ; it betrays a de: agree ot arrogance that is abso- 
lutely insupportable ; and marks the display of a censorial 
power, assumed without right, and exercised without discre- 
tion. And for what is the whole married world of Britain te 
be thus indiscriminately condenmed by this Swiss divine ?- 
For walking in the steps of their fore-fathers; for adhering to 
a system which has produced a race of females net to be 
equalled, for personal accomplishments, or fer intellectual 
worth,. in any nation of the known world. No man shell be 
allowed so tovaituminiate our fair countrywomen with impunity 5 
no one shall thus heap scanda! on their heads, without having 
the charge of calumny fixed on himself. We are not blind to 
the imperfections of the sex; we deplore their errors; and our 
readers well know that we are not accustomed to flatter their 
foibles, or to spare their vices. We are not the slaves of pub- 
lic opiaion, nor are we the votaries of fashion, But we will 
never suffer the whole sex to be vilified for acts which they 
conscientiously believe to be just and proper; and on. the jus- 
tice and propriety of which, be it observed, notw ithstancti ing 
the dictatorial tone of this angry writer, a difference of opi- 
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nion may fairly be entertained by men the best informed, and 
the most anxious in their search after truth. 

The vehemence of the author, in one instance, hurries him 
to the very verge of immorality, not to say of impiety; for he 
gravely contends (page 122) that those daughters who- have 
been educated at a boarding-school are absolved from ail the 
obligations of gratitude, and from all the ties of affection! 
We had really thought that “ Honour your father and mother” 
had been a peremptory, unconditional, command; and we little 
expected to see the violation of it justified by a Protestant 
divine! And these, forsooth, we are told, “ are painful 
truths ;”’ of which no one has a right to complain, but himself; 
upon whom the disagreeable necessity of uttering them has 
been imposed !!! He seems to forget that he imposed this 
necessity, as he calls it, rather inappropriately, on himself. 
But the ladies will, probably, make themselves very easy about 
the truth, improperly so called, as they never will be persuaded 
-that even a mother’s mistake in her system of education can 
absolve a daughter from the duty which she owes to her parents, 

It is with unfeigned concern that we have found ourselves 
under the necessity of pointing out some of the defects of a 
book, which treats of one of the most irmportant subjects to 
which the attention of man can be directed ; and of addressing, 
in a language that savours of asperity, an author from whose 
motives and intentions it is impossible to withhold our respect. 
But the very importance of the subject, and the respectability 
of the author, rendered it a more imperative duty in us to 
expose any false views which might be taken of the one, and 
any errors into which the other might fall. But though we 
differ, on many points, from Mr. Chirol, though we cannot pos- 
sibly admit the validity of his oft- repeated assertion, that the 
evils which he has imputed to boarding-schools “ are necessary 
evils, and inseparable from the nature of those seminaries ;” 
though we believe that there are very many schools in which 
those evils, at least the greater part of them, do not exist; 
though we question the accuracy of some of his facts, and 
impeach the justice of some of his conclusions; yet, let it not 
be supposed, that we are either decided friends to the public 
education of females, or marked enemies to domestic educa- 
tion. We admit, nay we know, that abuses, of a serious 
nature, do exist in schools, more particularly in the metro- 
polis or its vicinity; but we believe those abuses to be acci- 
dental, and not inherent in the system. If they cannot be 
eradicated, they ought not to be endured; and the seminaries 
in which they prevail should be suppressed. Our prepossession 
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is certainly in favour of a private education for girls; and as 
the latter part of Mr.Chirol’s book is devoted to that point, 
we shall have an opportunity, in our next number, of deli- 
vering our sentiments upon it. In the mean time we cannot 
forbear to reproach our author with having so treated his sub- 
ject as to defeat his own object: at least such is our appre- 
hension. For, if we mistake not very much, no woman who 
takes up his book,will have advanced twenty pages, in the peru- 
sal of it, before see will experience such disgust as will in- 
duce her to throw it aside. We do not speak here of frivo- 
lous, weak, or affected females, but of women of understand- 
ing ‘and reflection. ‘Another objection is, that no young un- 
married woman either can or ought to read it. Hence any 
good, which the sound parts of his work (and there are parts 
well deserving the serious attention of all parents) might natu- 
rally be expected to produce, will be prevented ; and so far the 
author will have written in vain. . This we lament, because we 
wish the attention of the public to be directed to the subject, 
and to promote that deep and temperate discussion of the 
question, which can alone be productive of any efficient ad- 
vantage. 
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(To be concluded in our next.) 








Brief’ Obiserva ations! on the Address proposed by Earl Gin » &c. &e. 
By Wim. Roscoe, Esq. Svo. 44 pages, 2s. 6d. Cadell and 
D: Avi 1es. 18 iO. 


Tne pamphlet before us excites more attention from the cele- 
brity of the author, than by its own intrinsic argument. It is 
exactly such a production as the circumstances of our foreign 
trade seem to invite from the politician of a counting-house. 
It re commends a sacrifice of every other national considera- 
tion to the reli ief of our commercial embarrassments, and dis- 
covers, in a hasty “it improvideht peace, superior advantages 
to mercantile speculatto 

Buonaparte, among the other novelties of his warfare, 
wishes to convert the superabundance of our prosperity into 
a weapon’ of annoyance. We are the exclusive colonists, and 
in articles of domestic necessity the superior manufacturers 
of the world; such sources of national wealth he cannot rival, 
and. endeavours to nullify. Lining his coasts against the ad- 
mission of our exports, | 1e has effected a temporary stoppage 
of their circulation, and, in perfect ignorance of the integral 
sirength of the country, uo lates that the clamour of a trad- 
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we can Dever, in any circursiances, admit, that in these 
strictions, the enemy has discovered the seeret, at any future 
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Great Britain, or that the old subjects of our boast,---our 
ecuimmerce and <a ete ires,---should, in the hour of extra- 
ordinary peril, weigh, like mill-stones, upon the exertions of 
the country. 

The futility of a longer perseveraneé in war is illustra ted. by 
the position, 1 ths CF Ta Mee has attai ied to her pre sent terri itor: J 
power, somewhat In proportion to the degree of h dstility which 
she has encountered; an argument that would preve submis- 
sion to have been amore formidable barrier to her aggrandize-~ 
ment, than has been found in resistanec. Proceeding in this 
inverse ratio of conseque ences, we must conceive her to be of 
a constitution only to acquire health by blows, and force from . 
amputation; and are seriously warned to lesist from destroy- 
ing her ships, and cutting up the growth of her seamen, 
least she should be suddenly, and surprisingly, converted into 
an overwhelming maritime power. in the alleged extra- 
ordiuary weakness of the French arinies at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, Mr. Roscoe finds a parallel in the 
present imbecility of their navy, and in the very frenzy of 
apprehension avgurs from the victories of the first, that the 
latter may be finally beat into an equality with their con- 


- 


querors. We do not profess to admit the analezy he contends 
for. We can only account for the almost immediate success 
of the French armies, by the greater weakuess, or the more 
defective system, of their assailants; but the superiority of the 
British navy rests not upon calculation, like this premature 
theory of German disc Inline opposed to French, it 1s the con- 
firmed result of aetual and repeated experiment, and as noto- 
ious to the enemy as to ourselves. ‘The very radical system 


of the French is upon erroneous and madequate princtples, 
while the naval tactics of the Enetisn are expai nded, and be- 
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come more invincible by the ex} erlence of every | }-attle. 


That France should ever arrive at such a degree of maritime 
power as to become formidable to this country, there is but one chance, 
and that is, by our continuance of the present war, In the early 
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periods of her revolution, France was not less inferior ["tis false !] to Ler 
numerous adversaries in military strength, resources, and experience, 
than she is now in naval power to this country; yet, being driven on 
by her eneinies, either to submission or resistance, she has, amidst 
dangers and calamities, internal dissension and external war, fought 
her way through derision, defeat, and disgrace, not only to victory 
_and independence, but to an unexampled degree of military power 
and giory. In admitting, therefore, with Lord Grey, that our enemy 
now holds at his disposal the resources of all those maritime powers, 
who, in former times, have even disputed with ourselves the empire 
of the seas, Jet us not wantonly and unnecessarily compel him, for 
his own defence, to call those powers into action. After having 
united with our allies to render bim great b, land, let us now at least 
take cate that we do not render him great by sea. At present his 
navies are growing in the woods, and his seamen tilling the fields, 
or filling the ranks of his armies. Let us be camious how we com- 
pel them to appear in more formidable situations. Men act not 
without motives; and without oar momaiiity, our adversary can have 
no adequate reason for engaging in the task of forming a naval esta- 
blishment that may rival that of this country. [No?!} In the present situ- 
ation of the globe, he is already superior to every other naval power, 
aud can, therefore, entertain no fear but from ourselves. Even our 
maritime strength is to him no legitimate object of envy. Ships, 
colonies, and commerce, whieh are to us of indispensable necessity, 
are*to him only of secondary importance.” 

The tpse divit of Napoleon is here treated with the con- 
tempt which his moral character nay be supposed to deserve ; 
but we cannot assume with Mr. Roscoe, that, in a peace, the 
inveterate jealousy of such an enemy would find its termina- 
tion; we cannot picture to ourselves that, in such an event, 
he would rest silently on his oars, im quiet admiration of that 
British fleet, which had alone curbed his unprincipled desire 
of universal conquesi, and cut asunder his plans of extended 
ambition ; or that he would pot put in motion the vast mate- 
tials he possesses, to emulate so great a standard of national 
giory, and eagerly take advantage of our lapse of hostility, 
to form a new race of seamen, without which his arsenals, 
and multiplying ns are inefficient, and prepare a more 
matured struggle for the “ dominion of the seas.’ 

fn the experiment which has already been tried, of pci- 
fying this “ perturbed spirit,” neither his habit of encroach- 
ment nor his means of gratifying it, were suspended or dimi- 
aished. A tyrannical interference with other governments, 
and the utter subversion of neighbouring states, proceeded, 
unaffected by treaties, in the gradual developement of his 
monstrous intention, A_ pacific proposal, in the present mo- 
ments of his exultation, would be to ratify his supremacy of 
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Europe, and to.palsy the arms of England. He admits of no 
peace accompanied by quiet and good faith, nor would submit 
to any arrangement for fettermg his power of disturbing the 
world. 

We equally admit and deplore, with Mr. Roscoe, every truism 
of the mischiefs of war, and are only aware of one evil more 
intolerable, we mean the hitherto unpractised degradation of 
the nation’s honour. In the conduct of this war, unfortunately 
inevitable, we as strongly object to its assuining an avowedly 
defensive character, which, it appears, was recommended by 
Karl Grey, as we should to a hurried and insecure peace. 
Yo represent France as invulnerable, is a gratuitous admission 
only flattering to the egregious vanity of the enemy. It is but 
lately that some leaven of the unsubdued spirit of the northern 
provinces excited the ill-disguised alarm, and rapid vengeance 
of her precarious and sanguinary government. “ She has, 
indeed, broken through the iron boundary, and diffused her- 
self, like an ungovernable tenant, on every side ;” (page 30) 
but the last hope of the Continent has not expired, in absorb- 
ing territory ; she has collected enemies into her bosom, nor is 
it unreasonable to look for a reflux of that tide, terrible to the 
aggressor, and which, wisely conducted, may again restore a 
balance to the civilized world. \ 

Mr. Roscoe’s animated picture of the horrors of protracted 
warfare is correctly, though frightfully, delineated, and does 
equal honour to his ability and philanthropy. He is only 
erroneous in its applicatiou ; it need not be presented to Great 
Britain, but belongs exclusively to the conscience of that maw 
who can only exist in such a confusion of elements, and who 
is enabled, for a time, to excite a sort of general ruin. 


« From the infirmities of our nature, war, as an ultimate appeal, 
is at times inevitable; but the common interest, and the common 
eonsent of mankind, require that the straggle should be speedy and 
decisive, and that the miseries of those who suffer by its conse- 
guences, without being partakers in its guilt, should not be unneces- 
sarily prolonged. The thunder may roll, and the bolt may fall ; 
but when the storm is past, let us hope once more to see the atmos- 
phere clear, and to enjoy the brightness of day, The calamities of 
the physical world are temporary. Earthquakes, plagues, and tem- 
pests, have their season; but a protracted warfare is a perpetual 
earthquake, a perpetual pestilence, a perpetual storm ; and to pro- 
pose to any people the adoption of such a system, is to propose that 
they should resolve, not only to live in sorrow, in wretchedness, ‘und 
in peril themselves, but to eriail the same calamities on their descen- 
danis.”’ 
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We repeat, that peace does not depend on our conviction, of 
necessities, If obtained by enormous sacrifices, the contest 
would be renewed at a period more convenient to the enemy, 
and could not be commenced on our part with more confidence 
and enthusiasm than now animate the people. The character 
vf Britain was never exemplified by greater valour, or more 
brilliant exertions, than distinguish this tremendous and un- 
provoked struggle. If she cannot allay the fury of universal 

ar, her guardian spirit may at least ride “ highest in the whirl- 
wind,” and point the storm upon the head of the destroyer. 


odie 
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Goldsmith’ s Secret Hi istory of the Cabinet of EI 
(Concluded from p. 138.) 


Ix our two last numbers we noticed only those parts of this inte- 
resting work, which related to the private character and domes- 
tic administration of the present ruler of France ; the remaining 
portion of the book is devoted to a developement of his foreign 
policy, and to a sketch of the lives and characters of the motley 
group of upstarts who compose his court, and who would 
appear, with more propriety, ina French Newgate Calendar, 
than in an imperial circle. 


« Tt may easily be anticipated,” remarks the author, at the opening 
of this division of his work, ‘** that he will not respect the obligations 
of public law, or hold sacred any treaty or engagement into which he 
may, for the purpose of the moment, be induced to eater with foreign 
powers. What can, indeed, be sacred to a man whose Nurse bas 
been Regeition, whose Turor has been Ropsery, and whose Asso- 
ciate is Murprr.” 


We are really astonished that Mr. Goldsmith can speak wita 
so little delic: acy of a character so illustrious ; that he can thus 
exercise “ his objurgatory talents” on a “ personage,” who, 
though the means by which he has obtained the possession of 
supreme power, be not precisely such as more scrupulous minds 
could wish, or as one px rfectly reconcileable with “ the strictest 
aud sternest tenets of Toryisim,”’ is yet, from the rank which he 
holds in the scale of European sovereigns, entitled to a certain 
degree ot re spect and forbe arance. It does not become, cali- 
dour compels us to observe, a polite and decorous b siographer, 
or historian, to call the successful revolt of subiects ResEl- 
LION, the execution of a m onarc h by his subjects, McurpEr, of 
the arbitrary confiscation of the property of individuals, Ros- 
ery. These are harsh terms, which cannot fail to offend 
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delicate ears, to disgust refined tastes, and to prevoke men of 
classical acquirements. Surely, a more cogent reason cannot 
be suggested for the condemnation of coarse language. Wri- 
ters of classical minds never descend to the vulgar practice of 
calling things by their proper names; their education affords 
them, at all times, abundant supply of circumlocutory phrases, 
by which they carry the same meaning, in expressions chastely 
select, in antitheses classically accurate, in contrasts exquisitely 

rfect, to the grave students in the groves of academies, or to 
the more fastidious votaries of fashion. But, deaf to the calls 
of delicacy, and callous to the voice of refinement, the author, 
with grief and shame we record the fact, proceeds, in the same 
objurgatory strain, and forms the piles of his biographical fabric 
of invective and abtise, while “ the rest consists by grappling 
and contignation.” Let Mr. Goldsmith reform his style, if he 
would not have it resemble “ the heavy surging and tossing of 
a vague restlessness;” or if he would wish, by “ a disproportion 
of the ingredient hues,”’ to produce the prevalence of that soft 
green, on which the soul has been justly and beautifully described 
as loving to repose.” (See the Quarterly Review, passim.) 


“‘ This man,” (the personage) pursues this incorrigible author, 
“ calls himself a sovereign, and is treated as a sovereign, by most of the 
sovereigns of Europe, some of whom have even rendered themselves 
accomplices in his murders, and promoters of his usurpations ; some 
of them have even degraded and humiliated their children, by marry- 
ing them to this ruffian, and his villainous relations and banditti.” 


For this reason, Mr. G. considers himself as under the ne- 
cessity of treating him as a sovereign, in canvassing his conduct 
to foreign powers. ‘The foreign policy of France he traces to 
an early period of the Revolution. Indeed, under the monar- 
chy, various plans and memorials would have been presented to 
the council of state, or to the sovereigns, having for their object 
the establishment of that universal empire which the fourteenth 
Louis had so much at heart. . These papers were collected and 
published together, some years ago, and have since been re-pub- 
lished, with a preface and notes, by M. de Segur, one of the re- 
volutionary train of the Corsican age, nostro periculo, the Corsi- 
can. This patriotic commentator informs the public, that, “even 
including the period of the Revolution, or, at least, the greater 
part of it, the germ of recent events may be found in these 
memorials, and in the conjectures which they contain; and 
that no man who has not read them can form a competent notion 
of the interests, and even of the present views, of the different 


powers of Europe.” 
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2. ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

This great plan of general subversion, which the Direct 
wanted the power, but not the will, to enforce, Buonaparte, 
soon after his usurpation, resolved to execute. At his sugges. 
tion, a work was published by Mr. D’Hauterive, then one of 
the chief clerks in Talleyrand’s office, which was reviewed by 
us at the time of its appearance, for the purpose of sounding the 
disposition of the Continental nations, and of developing his 
views and designs. In the first stage of the Revolution, it will 
be remembered, a scheme was formed for promoting an uni- 
versal revolt in every foreign state, and invitations were held 
out to subjects to hoist the standard of rebellion, under a forinal 
promise of assistance from the French Government. This 
jacobinical policy of Robespicrre was adopted, not only in sub- 
stance, but in form also, by his suecessor, Buonaparte. In this 
book of D’Hauterive’s, which is justly considered as the Cor- 
sican’s manifesto to the powers of Europe, it is specifically 
said, “ if. princes disregard the voice of self-interest, which 
dictates an alliance, she will virtually ally herself to their coun- 
tries, which they are incapable of defending.” Well, indeed, 
might Mr. Pitt proclaim the usurper “ the child and champioa 
of jacobinism.” 

Mr. Goldsmith takes a view of Buonaparte’s conduct, during 
the short-lived peace of Amiens, and offers many just observations 
on the attempts made by him to fetter the liberties of the Bri- 
tish press. In reference to these attempts, Mr. G, relates the 
particulars of a conversation between himself ‘and Mr, Otto, 
which are rather curious. : 


“¢ About that period I arrived in England, from Paris. Mr. Otto, 
with whom I had been intimately acquainted for several years before, 
requested me to dine with him. He then produced a note which he 
had received from Paris, to be presented to Lord Hawkesbury, and ex- 
pressed great uneasiness about it as lizely to be productive of a serious 
misunderstanding between the two governments. Mr. Otto asked me 
if I knew of any precedent. I told him I did not, and ] observed to 
him, that I was certain that such a.note would be ill received, not 
only by ministers, but by the people at large, and by the democrats in 
particular.* Well, said Mr. Outo, you would oblige me if you would 
return to Paris, and see Talleyrand and Maret about it, and I will defer 
presenting the note, till I have further instructions. 

** T accordingly returned to Paris, and both those ministers were of 


eee . - ———— —_—— 





“«* Tt proves that I did not ¢hen well know of. what principles En- 
glish democracy consisted. I thought that they would oppose the 
enemies of the press, whoever they were, but I have since then found 
out they think every thing right that Napoleon Buonaparte does.” 
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inion that it was not right, but said they ‘ gue voulex vous faire ? 
Le Consul le veut.’ ‘Vatleyrand requested tue to write to hin ( Paliey- 
rand) on the Stiaject, pour mettre sous les yeux du Consul, which I did, 
and was in bopes it might have produced the cesired effect ; but 
Talleyrand told me ‘ gue le Consul est fiuricux, il ne veut pas entendre 
vaison ! J 

“ Acc Y yoly } ‘ ras nre ad} ,. MI () \ ne 

Accordingly the note was presented by Mr. Otto to Lord Hawkes- 

bury on the 25th July, 1802. The reply was couched in terms of 
dignity: and I am persuaded that the Kaovlish Secretary of State 
proved himself, in that instance, to be 9 greater triend to the live: ly of 
tbe press, than some of the members of the opposition."’* : 


From this time the war of words began, and the Freneh 
papers were filled with most bitfer invectives against the British 
cabinet, several specimens of which the author exhibits. But 
Buonaparte did not coafine his efforts to words; he sent over 
to this country bis secret agents, and his commercial agents 3 the 
characters and proceedings of whom form a inmost valuable por- 
tion of the book. We shall extract a passage from it, which, 
though long, cannot fail to interest our readers. 


 Tshall begin with Mr. Bonnecarrere. This man has never, np to 
this day, ceased to be employed by the French Government, trom the 
time of the ministry of General Dumourier. His mission to this 
country was pour survetiler Les é/eclions: Bonnécarrere madea charge 
of 50001. sterling, which he spent at these elections, and I had an 
opportunity of seeing some of his letters whicli he wrote to France on 
that subject : he compares our elections to the ‘evolutionary scenes in 
France, and spoke of the candidates of the popular party with no 
great respect calling Sir Francis Burdett, the Chavmette of England ; 
Mr. Fox, the Brissot; and the late Duke of Bedford, the Laglish 
Duke of Orleans. Thus while Napoleon endeavours by his secret 
agents to foster and inflame the spirit of discontent among the people 
of this country, it is manifest he hates the men whose opposition to 
the measures of administration, he would wish to convert to his own 
Wicked purposes. _ 

‘The British Government soon found out who this Boviccarrere 
Was, they sent him out of the country under the Alien Act, aud this 
produced a violent tirade in the Moniteur. 

“ ‘Lhe next person was Mr. Fievée, who was sent, as I have already 
observed, to this country to enlist the English Journalists in the pay 
of Boonaparte. This man, who was never betore in England, and who 
did not understand a syllable of our language, wrote from this coun- 
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“* T had a conversation in Paris, with a very distinguished advocate 
for the liberty of the press, and who seemed to’ be of opinion * that it 
‘ was wrong in our newspapers to attack foreign powers, and that En- 
/Blish ministers ought to have a contreul ever them, in order to pre-~ 
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try several letters, -foll of libel and raucorous abuse, not only of the 
constitution, but of the pe ople. 

“These lejters, eighi in number, were occasionally sent by Buona. 
parte to the Mercure de France, tor the purpose of shewing the Puri. 
sians, how wiferior the constitution of England was to that of lrance, 
and to prove that England was verging towards anarchy. These letiers 
were afterwards all reprinted in a stngle octave volume, and published 
under the title of ‘ Lettres sur l Angleterre, par Mu Fieve. 

‘‘ There were also severai French women sent over here, viz, 
Madame de Hanneui!l, the ev-maitresse of the late Mr. Cazales, and 
who' was formerly on a similar mission to Russia; Madame Fiscomii, 
the maitresse of General Berthier : ; amadame Gav, &ce. Ac. 

‘¢ The senator Gregoire was also in this country, though not as a spy; 
however there was a German in his company, of the name of Oelsner 
who was a spy, aud whom Gregoire knew to be stich 

“The mission to this country of Colonel Beauvoisin, was of a 
more serious vature than any : he was sent here to engage persons to 
assassinate his Majesty, and to organize a plan for the destructicn of 
our naval arsenals at Portsmouth and Plymouth. 
* Surveiller’ the Comte D' Artois, who then resided at Edinburgh. 

*« That Colonel Beauvoisin had frequent conferences with Despard, 
Tam convinced: he told it to Tadlien, in my presence : and that Des- 
pa d was urged tocommit the crime of regicide by Euonaparte, in times 
of profound peace, will never be doubted, after some tacts which] 
can communicate on that subject. 

« About three months before Despard was apprehended, I was silting 
in a coffee-room with two English gentlemen, one of whom is now in 
London, and at any time ready to confirm this statement, the other 
1s still in France, and therefore I canrot refer to him: a Frenchman 
came up and told me, in the prese nee of those two gentlemen, ¢ that 
the French Government hud laid a plan to have the King of England 
assassinated, and that he was to be shot in the Park ! 

“ When this man had quitted us, I observed, that it would be pro- 
per to inform the British minister in Paris, of what we had heard ; 
one of the gentlemen said he would communicate it to Mr, Fos, or 
some of his friends, who were then in Paris, and with whom he was 
intimate. [do not know that be did make such communication. but 
if he did, I am certain that it was disregarded ; as those gentiemen, 
from the magi animity of their own nature, could not suppose thata 
man placed in the high situation of Napoleon Buonaparte, could insti- 
gate or promote assassination. I shall, however, be able presently to 


lay before my readers, facts which may convTnce them of the reality 
of Buonaparte’s guilt. 


‘* Despard's conspt racy might not succeed, or it might be discovered 


to be a French plot. To be able to aceuse the E nglish government of 
something similar in the first case, and to recriminate in the other, 
Buonsparte thooght proper to send over to this country, the noted 
Mehée de Ja Touche I have already cbserved, that this man was 
sent here to engage persons in a conspiracy against Bonaparte. He 
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left France, according to his own account, on the 16 Frimaire, year 
11, which was in Dece mber, 1802 ; consequently, five mouths betore 
the war was renewed with this country. This man had been exiled to 
the Isle d’Oleron, on account of some offensive articles which he had 
inserted in his vewspaper, called the Antidote, and which was suppressed 
in January, 1802.” 


However we may condemn or despise such a ‘man as Mr, 
Fievce, there is one of his notions which entitles him, at least, 
tothe praise of patriotism ; and which, om that account, we sin- 
eevely wish to see ers by our own countryinen. “ For my 
part,” he says, “ [shall never acknowledge the existence of a 
sue public spirit in France, until 1 shall witness the rejection 
of every measure proposed as an imitation of the English, and 
for no other reason than that it is so proposed.” 1f such a Spe 
rit prevailed in this country, we should not have our conversa- 
tion mangled, nor our language corrupted, by the frequent use 
of French terms, often misapplied, and not always understood, 
by those who employ them. Nor should we be disgusted by a 
constant imitation of French foppery, French manuers, and 
French vices, 


‘© Forgive my passion on a theme like this, 
I cannot bear a French ny ivopolis.” 
But, independently of these secret agents, Mr. Goldsmith 
affirms, from authority, | that five hundred military agents were 
sent from France to Englandand Ireland. Buonaparte was 


particularly solicitous to proiote rebellion in this last country. 


“ General Russell was employed on this occasion, and Mr. Emmett, 
brother of the barrister. [ know that the latter denied this at his 
trial: but I also know that Russell, kioomett, anda Mr. H—l—n, a 
nephew of the former, were paid by Frauce. A person of the name 
of L——— was employed as the travelliag agént. 

* And to give encouragement to that rebellion, it was thought pro- 
per to form the Irish Legion, the officers of which were Mr. Emmett 
the barrister, Dr. Mac Nevin, the Rev. Mr. Burke, Mr. Lawless, a 


Surgeon, the two Corbetts, Sweeney, and a person of the name of 


O'Mara, who was once au officer in our army: Le was placed in the 
Irish Legion asa spy upon his brother officers,* 








- ow EO 


“* Mr. Arthar O'Connor, when he first arrived at Paris, very 
Much wished to be presented to the first Consul, in his full uniform, 
4 general in his service ; however be could not obtain that honour, 
Nor could he ever obtain the Aonour of becoming a member of the 
Legion of Honour, ep he so often applied for it; (what a 
Republican j 18 — General Archur O'Connor!) but now that the Irish 
Le ‘gion was forn ha was privately introduced, and sent to Brest as 
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“« The command of this heterogeneous regiment was given to Mr 
Baas Shee, who had been in France from his infancy ; he had been 
aid-de-camp to Generals Hoche, Kleber, and Menou ; he was latterly 

aid-de-camp to Augereau, and killed at the batde of Ej lau.” 


The hostile measures and preparations of every kind pursued 
by Buonaparte, during the peace, are here noticed to satisfy 
those, if any such there still be, who doubt his determination 
never to conclude any treaty with this country, unless for, the 
sole purpose of facilitating her destruction, an object which is 
the main spring of all his policy, and 6f which he never loses 
sight fora moment, Orders were given to ‘the editor of the 
Argus not to pay any more attention to Lord Whitworth than 
to any other foreign ‘minister ; and, dusing his lordship’s resi- 
cence at Paris, an article, penned by a Mr. Russel, (an frish 
rebel, who was afterwards hanged in Ireland) was sent from 
Talleyrand’s office, with strict orders to the editor to Insert it in 
that paper. The purport of this article was to shew that [rish- 
men owed no allegiance to the king of Great Britain. Another 
article, composed ty Badini, the former editor of Bell’s Week!y 


Messenger, and intended to excite a mutiny in the navy, was 


en eee ee et ee oe eee er + ew ee a - -——— 


second in command; the moment he arrived there, Messrs. 'mmett 
aod Mac Nevin quitted the Legion, declaring that they never would 
serve in the same regiment, nor act in any other way with Mr. 
’Connor, Both these gentlemen went to America, quitesa/ialed with 
French Literty. 

** Napper ‘Landy, on his arrival at Bourdeaux, sported the Repub- 
Jican uniform ; however, be was soon obliged to discont:nue wearing 
it, in Consequence of an order which he received to that effect, from 
tle minister of war. It seems that he was insulted in public by the 
French officers, who called him traitor, factiewr, Jacolin, &c. He 
coimpla'ned of it to the Minister, and that produced the order, ‘Lis 
proves in what light traitors are respected by individuals in France. 

“A person of the name of Dr, Watson, who made his escape from 
this country in the time of the Directory, and who produced his cre- 
dentials to Sieyes* at Berlin, as an ageat of the French Government in 
England, was also brought forward on that occasion by Buonaparte, 
as was Colonel Despard’ s son, and were placed in the French army. 
The former has very recently been exiled, the latter is still in the 
service, 


«« * Sieyes told me this himself ; he gave him a passport for Paris, 


‘he Directory allowed this Dr. W atson a pension of 1000 livres pet 
annuin (42/. sterling.) An [rishman of the name of Duckett, who 
wrote articles in Kaglish newspapers, unc der the signature of Jumyis 
Redivivus, was also an agent of the Directory in England and Ireland; 
he now keeps an English boarding school in Paris. 
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sent from the same minister, and its insertion insisted on hy 
him. When told that the appearance of these articles, in a 

per known to belong to the government itse if, would justify 
a declaration of war by the British government, TT alleyr: ind 
answered, “ I think so too, and it is 2 thing even to be de ‘sired, 
under the present circumstances.” Many other articles, of a 
similar nature, insulted the eyes of Lord Whitworth during his 
embassy. The English were accused of exciting an insurrec- 
tion in Sw itzerland, “ton no other purpose than th: at of convert- 
ing the country into a pk ice Of resort for traitors and assassins; 
they were called the murderers of Cop en hagen; and they were 
openly charged with the death of the Mrench ple ‘ipotentiaries 
at Rastadt. When the news of De spare u's apprehension was 
received, Talleyrand was extremely agitated ; he asked the edi- 
tor of the Argus whether Despard was « man to be relied on, 
and whether he was intimate with some persons whom he 
named. He then ordered him to deny the whole business ; but 
when the folly of denying a transaction which was pub te d to 
the world in the English papers was insisted upon, ‘Falleyrand 
directed him to keep the press standing. ‘The minister, at mid- 
night, went to St. Cloud, to take the orders of his muster, and, 
on his return, at five in the morning, he delivered the follow- 
ing article-to the editor for insertion. 

* All Paris, and the First Consul in particular, learnt, with 
horror and indignation, the atrocious atte mpt m: ide upon the 
life of his Britannic Majesty by a desperate jacobin of the name 
of Despard. The feelings manifested upon this occasion by 
the First Consul were very different to those expressed by the 
King of England, wien he heard it rumoured that General 
Buonaparte had been assassinated in E igypt,” &e. &e, Nothing 
could exceed the abuse which was lavished, in all the French 
papers, on this unfortunate man. By this cunning stroke of 
policy, the usurper expected to throw all suspicic m from him- 
self; he was weak enough, however, to give a commission in 
the Brevich army to Despard’ s son, which he has retained ever 
since. Mr. Goldsmith successfully vindicates, (if,, indeed, it 
required vindication) the English government, from the charge 
of having been the first to violate the peace of Amiens. We 
shall extract a note upon this head, in the hope that itavill pro- 
duce some effect on one of the most perverse and wrong-headed 
politicians, with which this country unhappily abounds. 


“T have read political publications which have appeared in every 
patt of Europe for the last seven years, and I found that im & ‘ngland 
tly, Bonuparte’s coucuct has been approved of, and the English 
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ministers blamed for violating the treaty of Amiens. However, ong 
of the p amphi. is which appeared in this country immediately after the 
war, entitled, ‘* Why do we go to war?” is, I am happy to say, of a 
French origingl manufacture. I.saw it iy manuscript in Freach, 
before it was sent to this country to receive an English godfather! 
Another pamphlet which appeared here, blaming the conduct of our 
ministers for going to war, was from the peu of Mr. Roscoe, the 
e'egant author of Pope Leo X. &c. Extracts were made from it 
aaudinserted in the French papers. I was asked, in a very numerous 
company, whether Mr. Roscoe, the author of Pope Leo, &c. was 
the same who wrote the pamphlet in favour of Buonaparte ?-I replied 
ia the afiirmative. One said C'est indigne! how is it possible that 
the friend and admirer of literature can wish to be upon a good footing 
with the greatest enemy that literature ever had? Oh, no, said another, 
Puonaparte has only made use of Mr. Roscoe’s name, as he does very 
otien with those who have either written or spoken in favour of him!! 

This publication has lessened Mr, Roscoe in the eyes of French- 
men, and even of those who are in the service of the French govern- 
ment. Frenchmen cannot suppose how a man can write in favour of 
a buonaparte, unless he be paid for it. 


he supposition is certainly founded. in a knowledge of 
human nature, though erroneous, as applied to Mr. Roscoe, 
‘The remarks on the mistaken policy, and the wavering councils, 
of the coutinental powers, and on the corrupt means employed 
by the wily cabinet of St. Cloud for perverting the minds of 
their ministers, are highly judicious and interesting. When 
Buonaparte, in violation of that treaty, by which he had gua- 
ranteed the integrity of the German empire, invaded the Elec- 
torate of Hanover, it was tht evident interest of the three great 
pow ers ofthe Continent, Russia, Austr ia, and P russia, to unite their 
force, in order to interpose an effective barrier to the unprinci- 
pled aggressions, and ambitious designs, of the general disturber 
of Europe. Prussia, however, blind to the most obvious policy, 
and regardless of her own sec urity, held back, and so facilitated 
her own destruction. The reason of this strange conduct is 
assigned by the author, who affirms that “her councils were 
directed by men in the pay of France.’ Buonaparte acts upon 
a principle forme rly broached in this country, that “ every man 
has his } price ; ; and to the successful application of this prinei- 
ple, rather than to the wisdom of his councils, or the strength 
of his arms, may his suecess in the cabinet, and in the field, “be 
principally ascribed, 

On the accession of Alexander to the throne of Russia, peace 
was concluded by that power with France, in October, 1801 ; 
and, at the same time, a secret convention was entered into, by 
which Buonaparte engaged to indemnify the King of Sardinia 
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for the loss of his dominions, and to conclude a new treaty with 
Naples, on conditions prescribed by Russia. But it was never 
intended by the Corsican to carry this convention into efiect; 
por could all the remonstranées of the Russian minister, Mar- 
cofl, lead him to take a single step for that purpose. Buona- 
arte had contrived, “ by this time, to become the paymaster of 
some of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, and, of course, master 
of the person of Alexander.” 

« The hoary traitor, Prince Kurakin, now the accredited minister 
of Russia in Paris, was, at the period of which I am now speaking, 
minister of foreign affairs atthe Court of St. Petersburgh; he had 
already become a stipendiary of Buonaparte ; it is, the wefore, not an 
object of wonder that the complaints of the honest Marcoif were 
disregarded.” 

Another very powerful engine of policy, especially when 
applied to young princes, was used on this occasion. A whole 
tribe of I Yench actresses, dance iS, singers, milliners, &e. were 
dispate ‘hed to St. Petersburgh, and easily compicted the reduc- 
tion which gold had successfully began. We always knew that 
this was an instrument on which the French -reposed the 
greatest reliance, in bending men to the will. Let our coun- 
trymen attend seriously to the following information : 

“The primary and most éfficient cause of the subjugation of the Con- 
linentof Europe, w asthe predilection of | (he higher classes at every court, 
for every thing that was french ; and the politic measure of Buonaparte 
is to foster and promote that predilection. ‘The spy is to be found 
in the garb of a.emale dancer, a singer, or a painter, or even in a 
Friseur ; who pretend to have had reason to quit their country; who 
insinuate themselves, in the humble situation of persons of low condi- 
tion or menial servants, into the confidence of persons al high rank, aud 
sometimes prove more useful to their Missioners, than the most respec 
table accredited agent.” 

There is not a French opera singer or dancer, not a cook nor 
a waiting-maid, not a language-master nor a hair-dresser, who 
is not a spy, and paid by Buonap: irte, And yet can English- 
men so far suffer the fascination of a melodious voice to sub- 
due all sense of patriotism, as to a ford the most flattering 
encouragement to such seducers. It is really disgraceful to our 
national character. The detail of the frequent violaUons, not 
merely of neutral territory, but of the law of nation s, iS Import- 
ant, as it serves to fix the chara¢ter of the government by which 
such outrageous acts could be perpetrated. The murder of 
the Duke D’Enghieu ; the seizure of Sir George Rumbold, who 
was also intended by buonaparte to be mur Jered ; the b. irglary 
in the apartinents of M. D’Oubril, the Russian C her ged Aitaires 
at Paris, where General Savary missed the papers, but stole a 
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elock ; these, and many other transactions of a similar nature, 
unprece dented in the history of Europe, form a series of im- 

wtant facts, in the annals of the Corsican usurpation ; and, 
therefore, the public are highly indebted to Mr. Goldsmith for 
exhibiting them in a connected traiv, and in a clear point of 
view. Such a wholesale assassin as this furious Corsican, has 
not been seen since the days of the Old Man of the Mountains, 
It is impossible, we should have thought, for the human mivd 
to conceive such a tissue of fraud, per fidy, and violence ; or for 
the human form to coniain a heart capable of directing the 
execution of such enormities. 

Our limits will not allow us, and we lament that they will 
not, to follow Mr. Goldsmith through the remaining parts of 
his book, which are filled with most curious matter, and sup- 
ply shuindant food for reflection. We must, of necessity, 
abridge our remarks, and, contenting ourselves with two ot 
three more extracts, refer our readers, for further information, 
to the work itself, which, we are happy to see, has passed into 
anew edition, After having traced the policy of the French 
cabinet, and the conduct of ior eign: courts, to the peace which 
followed the battle of Austerlitz, the author observes, 


‘* Peace was thus in appearance restored to the Continent ; and those 
who were ignorant of the character of Buonaparte, imagined it was 

real, not an unsubstantial phantom. A short time after, they were 
convinced of the impossibility of being at peace with Napoleon ! 

*€ At this period, that justly celebrated man WittiaM Pitt paid the 
debt of nature: nothing that /can say, can add to the general esti- 
mation in which he was held by all Europe ; and { have heard many 
Frenchmen who were in power in 1793, declare, that William Pit 
saved this country. This is the opinion of Talleyrand, Hauterive, 
Sieyes, Barrére, Carnot, Tallien, and a great many other leading men, 
who knew what was then passing between them and persons m this 
country, 

** T have often heard it said, and it is still insisted on by many persons 
in Eaglind, that it would bave been better if the British Cabinet had 
net gone to war with France; and that we ought to have lett the 
French to manage their own affairs, &c. To this I reply, that those 


- Frenchmen whose names I bave just mentioned, were of a very dit- 


ferent opinion ;. and they are pe ‘rsuaded that the existence of England 
as an independent pation, is owing to the measures adopted by the En- 
glish Cabinet at the commenc ement of the war of 1793. T allude 
particularly to the alien bill, and the other measures for preventing all 
intercourse with France. 

“Phat Mr. Pitt was wrong as to his node of carrying on the war, 
cannot be denied ; he had many opportunities of crushing in its birth, 
the monster which arose out of the French Revolution. The allies 
should have marched into the heart of Frauce with a Bourbon at the 
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head: from the coast, the roads was open to Paris, and there the afla‘r 
should fave been setUed, and not by fighting in Germany and Laiy. 

The policy of Mr, Pitt, in 1793, is, we believe, better under- 
stood, and more generally approved, since his death, thaw it 
was before. As to the propriety, or rather expedieney, of send- 
ing an army direct to France, witha Prince of the House of 
Bourbon at its head, different opinions were entertained at the 
time, by politi icians of great knowledge and expe rience. There 
was a variety of circumstances to be taken into consideration, 
before a British minister could venture on so bold and hazard- 
ous an undertaking ; particularly after the failure of the Aus- 
yians aud Prussians, under circumstances infinitely more fivoui- 
able to the attempt. — It is a very dificult matter to decide on 
the probability of success in such an expedition ; and we ought 
certainly to give Mr. Pict full credit for having weighed all the 
cicummstances which told etther in favour of it, or against it. 

Mr. Gi. relates s« hits curious aneedctes, of which we never 
heard before, re: pe ectine the treatment of Lord Lauderdale at 
Paris. While tus Ta hip was diuing one day at Mr. Cham- 
pasny’s, the police eflicers went to his lodgings and examined 
his papers. And Buoneparte left orders to have him arrested, 
in his road from Paris to Boulogne, Lut Fouche contrived that 
the orders should not be transmitted to the powers who were to 
execute them, until his lordship was out of their reach. ‘The 
monster who could be guilty of such atrocities, who could thus 
set at defiance all laws, human and divine, ought to have been 
outlawed by all the powers of Europe; no treaty ought to have 
been concluded with him: on the contrary, a reward should 
have been set on his head, as an enemy of the human race, 
This may be cailed, for aught we know or care, by some candut 
ctitic, an illiberal and maliguant exercise of “ objurgatory 
talents.” It is however, the language of honest indignation, 
the language of truth and virtue, aye, and we will add, of justice 
too. Let the candid critic, to whom we specially refer, read the 
following note, and then dissent from our opinion, if he dare, 

“ Not long since, Baonaparte, in one of his paroxysms, declared the 
Prussian minister, De Stein, to be outlawed, and ordered him to be 
shot, if ever he should be met with by French troops. In this insane de- 
cree were included, Messrs. Louis Cobentzel and De Stadion, the 
Austrian ministers; Mr. De Marcotf, the Ex-Russian ambassador ; 


aod Mr. Cannine. Whoever should kill the /atter, the decree said, 
would deserve well of humanity, and that he should be rewarded by 
an estate in France! However Fouché combated, with all bis might, 


against such mad and unheard-of proceedings ; therefore, when his 
Majesty’ $ anger was sips d, Mr. De Stein remained the on/y oudaw. 
The decree against t! others was never promulgated. 
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“* A most singular and unheard-of violation on the rights of may 
and of nations. was, in December, 1808, exercised on the Prussian 
minister at rlamburgh, Prince De Wittgenstein, which, as it Jed to the 
prgecmption of Mr. De Stein, by Baonaparte, ] must here relate, 

*€ Prince W. was in the habit of receiving dispatches from Mr. De 
Stein, the Prussian minister, who was al Konigsbe rg with the king, 
Buonaparte wished to get a view of these dispite!es, For this purpor, 
he caused a courier to be seized, had him detained, and after having 
perused the dispatches, forwarded them to the Prussian minister at 
Hamburgh. ‘They coutained some severe} animadversions on Buona- 
parte’s conduct in Spain, and in the newly-erected kingdom of West- 
phalia He then seut a great many forged letters, in the fictitious hand: 
writing of Mr. De Stein, to the same minister at Hamburgh, inviting 
him to send him a plan tor revolutionizing Westphalia. Prince W. 
not knowing what to make of Mr. De Stein’s incoherent style, (as he 
thought,) wrote to another minister of the King of Prussia, at 
Konigsberg, Count De Goltz, about the singular leuters which he had 
received from Myr. De Stein. 

*€ The French ageiis intercepted these letters; and, fearful that the 
trath would transpire, they Id recourse to new expedients. 

‘* Accordingly, Prince Wittgenstein was arresicd at Hamburgh, and 
conducted to the house of the French minister Bourrienne, where 
he was compelled to write to Count Goltz about Mr. De Stein's 
infamous conduct towards him, and that Mr. Stein was endeavouring 
to seduce the people of Westphalia trom their allegiance, and other 
infamous lies!) ‘These letters were immediately printed in the Moni- 
teur, in which psper thty appeared on the 7th December, 180s, 
Buenaparte, with all his superior sagacity, cannot keep his own secrets. 
Itis evident, by the letters, ‘that Prince W. was compelte d to write these 
letters, or why should they appear in the Moniteur ? Had the Prince 
not been compelled t o write these letters, he surely would not have 
sent them to be inserted in the Moniteur, As to Count Goltz, he 
never received them, as the originals were sent to Paris, where they 
remained. It was afier this scandalous affair that Mr. De Stein was 
outlawed.” é; 


Shai | any man be reproached for bestowing appropriate ap- 
pellat ions on a wretch ike this : are not his At recitics unparal- 
lebod is he not au assassin of the worst kind; ; is he not, } 
short, amonster of iniquity? On this subject we say, with our 
author, 

“Tf, in writing on the atrocities of Buonaparte, I have let epithets 
‘escape ise, Which may be thought too strong, my defence ts, that av 
‘ historian ought todo justice, when he describes the cruelties of 
‘atyrant, he roust call him erve! ; (aye, and when he describes his 
murders he mast call him murderer ;) * were the devil to sit toa painter, 
it would be impossible that the artist could represent him as an ange); 
he must draw the likeness, and the correctness of the. likeness must 
be the criterion of his talent.” 
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What betier defence can be offered, or. villas a at 
js necessary? .A pretty squeamish ; we, truly, is this, in which 
a thief is not to be C alled a thief, aswindler a swindler, or Buo- 
naparte 2m assassin ! 


The loss of the battle of Jena, and the Soe yes annihila- 


tion of the Prussian monarchy, are imputed, and we have no 
doubt with great truth, to the Prussian ur: tors, Haugwitz and 
Luce +hesini, who had sold their sovereign and their country t 
France. The secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, of which 
somuch has been said, and more conjectured, in this country, 
are given by Nir. G. as an authentic state paper. 

“ SECRET TREATY OF TILSIT. 

“ ARTICLE 1. Ii\ussia to take possession of Turkey in Europe, and 
to pursue ber conquests in Asia as far as she thinks proper. 

“9. The dynasty of the Bourlons in Spain, and of the Braganza 
family in Portugal, shall cease to exist; a prince of the b! ood of 
Buonaparte’s family shall be invested with the crown of those kingdoms. 

“3. ‘The temporal authority of the Pope to cease, and Rome and 
her dependencies to be anhexed to the kingdom of Italy. 

“4. Russia engages to assist France with her marine for the con- 
quest of Gibraltar. 

‘€5. The towns in Africa, such as Tunis, Algiers, &c. to be taken 
possession of by the French, and at a general peace, all conquests which 
might have been made by the French in Africa, during the war, are to 
be given as indemnities to the kings of Sardinia and Sicily. 

“G. Malta to be possessed by the French, and no peace ever to be 
made with England, unless that Island be ceded to France. : 

“7. Egypt also to be occupied by the French. 

“8. Vessels belonging to the following powers on/y, shall be per- 
mitt, !to navigate in the Mediterranean, viz. French, Russian, Spanish, 
and Ltalian; all others are to be excluded. 

“Q. Denmark to be indemnified in the North of Germany, and by 
the Hanse towns, provided she consents to give up her fleet to France.* 

“10. Their Majesties of Russia and France will endeavour to 
come to some arrangement, that no power shall in futare be permitted 
to send merchant ships to sca, unless they have a certain number of 
ships of war.’ 

‘This treaty was sigued by Prince Kourakin, and Prince Talley- 
sik 


his Prince Kourakin seems to have been a precious tool of 
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“ * See my last publication, in . which there are some facts relating 
to the intentions of France, with respect to the Danish fleet ; and I 
must here observe, that whilst Buonaparte was thus holding out to Den- 
mark indemnities in the North of Germany, Murat was sent ona 
Missiog to the king of Sweden, who was thenin Pomerania, offering 
areny to his Swedish Majesty, if he would make a peace with 

rance ?"’ 


No. 149, Fol. 37, November, 1810.  U 
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the Corsican’s. Of the veteran Benningsen, a man of a diffe- 
rent mould, the following anecdote, which redounds equally to 
his honour, ‘and the infamy of the usurper, is told. 


** During the negotiations at 72/s?t, Buonaparte sent to the Russian 
commander the croix d’ nonneur, and wished to see him. The gallant 
Beuningsen declined loth honours! ‘To revenge himself, he ordered 
the General's mother, an old woman of eighty, residing at Zedle, in 
the electorate of Hanover, to be arrested and conveyed to Paris, 
Gens d’ armes were putin her house, and preparations were makin 
for her departure ; but the poor old woman spared them the trouble— 
she died in consequence of the fright and ill treatment. Her property 
was seized. General Benningsen afterwards applied for it, but io 
vain. 


In the following page there ts a note, which states a curious 
fact: 

«A work appeared in this country sometime ago, entitled, The 
Memoirs of Talleyrand, in which the author says, ‘ that the French 
government paid the expenses of the English deputies, who were sent 
from this country to France, in 1792, to  congratul ate the Convention 
onthe abolition of royalty, and also for the 6,000 pairs of shoes 
which were seat from this country to the drave Sans-Culottes of the 
French army.’ 

*€ Talleyrand, who was the agent, and who paid the money- for this 
farce, has assured me that this statement is true.” 


What will Citizen Hardy say tothis. If our recollection fail 
us not, there were more complaints at the time about the sub- 
acne for base patriotic purpose, But murder will out,--- 

says the ada; 

The pp: ee to this volume contains a number of important 
documents, and some very curious biographical sketches of the 
principal pe rsonages of the Corsican’s court. ‘These we can- 
not attemp' t to analyze, but must content ourselves with merely 

stating, that, from them it appears, that the mother of Buona- 
yarte kept a common bawdy-house, in Corsica, and afterwards 
at Marscilles, in which she prostituted her own daughters ; that 
Joseph Buonaparte was clerk to an attorney at Marseilles ; that 
Pauline, Buonzparte’s sister, who had been a prostitute at the 
early age of fou heen, Was first mariied to Le Clerc, “a pimp 
of the lowest order,” and, after his death, to an Italian Jacobin, 
ycleped Prince Borghese, and that she carries on an incestuous 
Watercourse W ith her brother Napoleon, and an adulterous con- 
nection with-various other persons ; the Princess Eliza, ano- 
ther oi the same breed, is not more virtuous than her sister, 
and is married to a Prince Baciochi, m Corstea, who was 
forme:ly a marker at a billiard table; that Caroline Murat, cal- 
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ling herself Queen of Naples, another branch of this hopeful 
stock, * has publicly lived with her brothers, Napoleon and 
Lucien, and has publicly boasted of it. ‘The unnatural connec- 
tion is kept up to this hour with Napoleon ;” that ier husband, 
Joachim Murat, is the son of a petty Inn-keeper in Provence, 
was formerly scullion in the Prince of Condé’s kitchen, and 
unites in his own heart, qualities which are often known to 
approximate cruelty and cowardice. That Lucien, brother 
to the emperor, was usher at a school, and married an inn- 
keeper’s daughter, whom he caused to be “ destroyed ;’’---that 
Cardinal Fesch, the Corsican’s uncle, put aside his priest’s 
habit, to follow the army, and attained the rank of Commissary; 
being driven away from the army of Naples, he went to Paris, 
“where he lived by gambling, and by every species of vice and 
debauchery ;’’ he was afterwards made Archbishop of Lyons, 
received a Cardinal’s hat, and is intended for the tiara ;---and 
that Fanny de Beauharnois, daughter to the Corsican’s real 
wife, and married to his younger brother, the best of the 
family, “ was pregnant by the tyrant of the French, before she 
was married.” Such is the hopeful race of the Buonaparte’s ! 
Such the foundation of a dynasty that aims at the sovereignty 
of Europe. 

The magnates of this new mpire are, most of them, of a piece 
with their master. Maret, Duke of Bassano, was tlie son of a petty 
apothecary at Dijon. Marshal Augereau, Duke of Castiglione, 
was the son of a petty green-grocer in an obscure street at Paris ; 
became a common thtef, was sent to a condemned regiment ; 
afterwards turned house-breaker, was branded and condemned 
to the gallies, whence he made his escape, enlisted in an Aus- 
trian corps, deserted, became a marker at a billiard-table at 
Francfort; he there robbed a watch-maker, for which he was 
branded a second time, and sentenced to hard labour. After he 
had thus passed*two years, he enlisted in a French regiment, 
deserted, repaired to Spain, enlisted in the Wallon regiment, 
deserted again, and, after robbing several churches at Madrid, 
proceeded to Lisbon, where he commenced fencing-imaster. 
He staid there eighteen months, and then went to Naples, 
where he entered the army as a serjeant; he remained there 
till the French Revolution broke out, whefi he deserted, and 
entered a German regiment in the service of France. Marshal 
Brane was a journeyman printer, and the wretch who carried 
about the head of the murdered Princess of Lambelle, alter 
the seizure of the Bastille, by the mob. Marshal Bernadotie, 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, dnd King of Sweden clect, was a pris 
vate in the French service, as was also Marshal Lefevre, Duke 
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of Dantzig, besides being “a great robber and swindler.” 
Marshal Masse na, Prince of Esling, and Duke of Rivoli, 
was aSe ryeant in the Sardiuian army, “@hate he deserted, aud 
enlisted in the French service. Marshal Mortier, Duke of 
‘Trevisa, was a clerk in a counting-house, at Dunkwk, and 
married an inn-keeper’s daughter, at Coblentz. | Marshal 
Moncey, Duke of Conighiano, was valet to a gentleman whose 
ame he assumed. Marshal Ney, Duke of Elchingen, was 


the son of a knife-grinder, at Saar Louis ; he was first a ser- 


vant, and then an hostler at a Jivery stable in Paris, where he 
stole two horses, for which he was imprisoned. ‘lhe revo- 
lution saved him from the gallows to become a Duke. Mar- 
shal Soult, Duke of Dalmauta, was a private soldier, and 
marricd a Westphalian prostitute. Marshal Victor, Duke of 
Hellune, wus a drummer. Duroc, Grand Mershal of the 
Palace, and Deke of Fricuwli, was the son of a tavern-keeper. 
Junot, Duke of Abrantes, was a-livery servant; as was Count 
Kapp, Buonaparte’s first Aid-te-Camp. General Hulin, Com- 
mandant of Paris, and Grand Citicer of the Legion of Lieneur, 
took in washing before the revolution. » General Vandamme 
was a private soldie ne ws was General Loison, Governor of the 
Imperial Palace of St.Cloud. Dut the task of writing the 
lives of these aiealiiaieines worthies, these staunch advocates 
of the Topsy-tuvy system, is-too disgusting to pursue. ‘The 
reader, who wistes tor more information on the subject, must 
consult the book itself, of which we now take our leave wid a 
repetition of our thanks to the author. 
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A Discourse, delivered at Wishich, on Sunday, September 23d, 
SiO, by the appoistment of the Town Bail: iff and Capital 
Burgesses, in commemoration of the Charity of John Crane, 
Esq. By - Jeremiah Jackson, A.M. Wisbich: Printed and 
sold by Johu White. E810, 

We are not, we confess, very partial to discourses preached, 
or prroted, by particular desire. For courtesy will sometimes 
overstep the bounds of prudence, and gentlemen, who are, 
some of them, about as good judges of pulpit composition as 
a parish clerk ofin university Clerran, may decree the publi- 
cation, or non-publication, of a sermon, without discovering, 
in the slighiest measure, whether it be, or be not, deserving 
of such an enviable mark of civic distinction. It is with 
no favourable predilection, therefore, that we take up any 
production with the drprinatur of a petty corporation clapp ed 
upon the back of if. 
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Under this unfortunate predicament, however, does the 
present discourse, in commemoration of the charity of John 
Crane, Esq. mahe its appearance, being delivered, as we are | 
informed, by the appomntins ut of those * most potent, grave, 
and reverend seigniors,’ the Capital Burgesses, with Mr. Town 
Baier, at their head; a personage who is usually the pro 
tempore orator of his Lilliputian senate, and who, exalted in 
his chair of state, looks, with no small degree of iNportance, 
on the motley group of little cabinet counsellors around | 
him. fy 

Indeed, we know nothing so perfectly ludicrous as the mock- | 
majesty of an obscure market-town corporation, the members 
of which, forgetting that “ pigmies are piginies still, though houE 
placed on alps, ” fancy that even Goliah of Gath, himself, 
casts not a more formidable shadow. ‘Vhe consequential part 
of this body politic may, ceteris paribus, not unaptly be illus- 
trated by Churchill’s humourous description of the strolling 
votaries of Thespis. 


Pe oe 


«The mighty monarch in theatrie sack, 

Carries his whole regalia at his back. 

His royal consort heads the female band, 

And leads the heir apparent in her hand. 

The pannier’d ass creeps on with conscious pride, 
Bearing a future prince on either side.” 





Having thus entered our pretest against discourses delivered 
by appomtment, and particularly by suck appointment, which 
we look upon as alinost a —— of literary prostitution ; and 
wishing, most sincerely, that clergymen, when called upon on 
occasions like the present, would consult their own dignity by 
clapping the town-bailiff under hatches, and fairly wiping 
their hands, at once, of the whole corporation posse, We pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the work in question, 

This discourse, which we have read with pleasure, does not, 
we think, stand in need of any extraneous Incentives to popu- 
larity, its own merit being its firmest claim upon public | 
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notice, and its best security of public approbation. — Pious, 
sensible, and unassuming, it aims at no higher praise than £3 
Justice is ever ready to confer upon the sound and sober dis- 
cussion Of a common topic, where the old ground must be 
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beaten over again, and where that only can be said which has 4 
frequently been said before. In rendering his discourse, how- ne at 
ever, so plain as to be universally intelligible, and so practical eal it 
as to be universally instructive, Mr, Jackson may faiily lay ay 


claim to that reward which awaits him who labours less for his 
own fame, than for the edification of his fellow-creatures. 
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On that “ very perplexing case of alms-giving, the granting 
reliei to the wretched crowds that almost besiege our doors,” 
the preacher makes the following judicious and discriminative 
observations : 


‘« | dare not say that it is expedient to reject the claims of such 
petitioners, because we cannot know the extent of the misery which 
our fellow-creature may feel. We see him clothed in the garb of 
indigence, apparently sinking under disease, and, with supplicating 
gestures, imploring that-reliet which possibly we might afford with- 
out much inconvenience, and which, for aught we know, may be 
absolutely necessary to support his existence. Shall we dare to refuse 
his poor request? Can we read the awful denunciation contained in 
the words of the text ?>—** If a man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar;"’ and yet turn a deaf ear to his petition? Can we, 
exposed as we are to the rapid changes and chances of mortality, 
hope for compassion ourselves if we do? No, our feelings are irve- 
sistibly roused, and we must listen to the voice of so much misery. 

‘* But when we consider, on the other hand, the shameless im- 
positions in this kind that are daily practised; when we reflect that 
the tattered clothing, which moves our compassion, maf be provided, 
and worn intentionally; that the tottering frame, the feeble step, 
and the hollow voice, the appearance, in short, of multiplied disease, 
distortion, and decay, may be appearance only, assumed for the 
worst ends, and Jaid aside when the deception has served its unholy 
purpose.---When we cannot avoid the suspicion, that the money thus 
applied may be nothing better than a bounty upon idleness aad dis- 
honesty, we are compelled to hesitate, to check the benevolent im- 
pulse, and, if we give at all, to give,—not without a secret fore- 
boding that our alms, instead of relieving unmerited indigence, 
may serve only to confiym vice in its presumption, and mendicity in 
ils profligacy.” 


The indiscriminate relief of “supplicants is, indeed, now 
become an evil of very serious magnitude, and yields only, 
in its impolicy, to the indiscriminate licensing of public 
houses. 

As a specimen of correct writing, as well as of seasonable 
and useful direction, we venture to produce the following 
passage : 

‘“* Exact rules as to the qualification of those entitled to our bounty 
cannot casily be laid down; and if they could, must sometimes be 
disregarded, because no demerit; on his part, would justify us in 
allowing a fellow-creature to perish for want of our assistance. But 
it would: be well if, generally speaking, we selected, as the prime 
objects of our benevolence, the most irreproachable and religious 
persons, such as have distinguished themselves by bringing up their 
tamuilies in habits of piety, integrity, and diligence ; such as have 
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been reduced to indigence by unavoidable misfortunes; such as 
having maintained themselves through life by laborious e mployments, 
are now sinking fast into the vale of years, without having been able 
to provide against the gloomy hour, when activity fails, coal strength 
decays. I do not particularize the aged widow of ecbleatahal re- 
pute, or the friendless orphan, because their claims to commiseration 
and relief can never be forgotten.” 


Indeed, where but little can be spared for charitable pur- 

ses, it seems necessary to make a rule of this kind un‘ver- 
sally binding. All assistance to the idle and profligate, is 
benevolence employed in the propagation of iniquity, Casual 
and indiscriminate almsgiving is one of the deadliest weapons, 
in the hands of the unthinking, against the peace and comfort 
of civilized society. Nor can he who is content to relieve 
indigence, without enquiry into the means by which that in- 
digence was produced, expect, In return, either any esteem 
for his judgment, or any gratitude for his bounty. ‘This doe- 
trine, which is founded on the evidence of long and mournful 
experience, is well and ably illustrated in Mr. Jackson's dis- 
course. 

We cannot refrain from laying before our readers the con- 
clusion of this very sound and judicious composition, in which 
the preacher thus forcibly and pathetically addresses himself to 
the feelings of his congregation. 


“ Here then, ye affluent! we genes to you an example worthy 
of your imitation ; but, in so doing, we hold out no delusive expec- 
tation, that posthumous charity wil poh for the want of living 
beneficence. We recommend not that you should neglect your chil- 
dren and families. We wish not to see any institution, however 
excellent, founded in the violation of natural affection, and the dis- 
regard of domestic relation. But when the claims which kindred 
hath upon your bounty have first been reasonably satisfied, we point 
out to you a way in which what remains may be admirably employed, 

vberein multitudes may be benefited, and generations yet unborn 
have cause to bless your memory. 

« Few, it must be confessed, enjoy the means of this extensive 
usefulness ; but every map may do something towards relieving the 
necessities of his brethren; and let him who can neither build an 
infirmary, endow a hospital, nor found a public charity of any kind, 
follow the less useful and permanent indeed, but not Jess amiable 
pursuits of private benevolence. ‘ If thou hast much, give plen- 
teously ; if thou hast little, do’ thy diligence gladly to give of that 
little.’ Very small sums, Sadieloaaly “applied, may become very 
great blessings; and if you cannot lighten the burdens of a whole 
neighbourhood, is there not one poor and deserving family, that 
might be the better for your kindness ; one helpless creature, totters 
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ing on the brink of the grave, whose last hours might be seothed by 
your attentions ?—One innocent child who might be suatched from 
ignorance and evil habits, by your patronage or your instruction ?>— 
Do you want sufficient inducements? £ Blessed is the man that pro- 
videth for the sick and needy ; the lord shall deliver him in the time 
of trouble.” Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy face from 
any poor man; and then the face of the Lord shall not be turned 
away from thee. He that hath pity ov the poor, lendeth to the Lord; 
and Jook, what he layeth out it shall be paid him again. And if there 
were no promises made to this virtue,---no rewards attached to it,--- 
has not the benediction of the rescued sufferer an eloquent, an irre- 
sistible power of persuasion ?—What luxury can be compared to 
the luxury of doing good ?—What object so pleasing to the eye, 
as that of a fellow-creature preserved trom misery by our means ?}— 
What music so sweet to the ear, asghe effusion of gratitude spring- 
ing warm from the heart of the poor destitute ?—And when old age 
shall come, and death draw vigh, what are the hours of our past lives 
on which we shall reilect with the greatest pleasure? Not those in 
which we have made this, or that acquisition, tasted this or that 
enjoyment; but those wherein we have been ‘ eyes to the blind, and 
feet to the lame ;’ those wherein the ‘ blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon us, and we caused the widow's heart to sing for 
joy ;’ those wherein we have been preparing, by ‘loving our brother 
whom we have secn, to love God wim we have noi seen.’” 


The language ef the author is, in general, correct; but 
in the discourse itself we think we can discover, here and 
there, marks of precipit ite composition ; nor can we say that 
we are altogether satisfied either with the preacher’s choice 
of his text, or with the consequent division and arrangement 
of his subject. These must ever constitute the foundation of 
chaste and correct pulpit eloquence. Conceiving Mr. J. to 
possess the usual leisure of his professional brethren, it was 
certainly no less his duty than his interest, to have subducted, 
as little as possible, from the intrinsic merit of his discourse, 
by a disregard of those staik d and wholesome rules, which even 
Genius itself must submit to be controlled by 

Delere licebit 
Quod non edideris: nescit vox naissa reverti.* 


Mr. Jackson is a man of ability; but let him remember, 
that, thouch it may not be necessary for every pre acher of a 
charity sermon to “ keep his piece nine years,” it is yet 
quite necessary to pay some respect to the useful arf of blotting, 
and to consider it as the parent of all literary enaalioats: 
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* Hor. de Arte Poet, L. 390. 
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Every truly Christian minister (an Evangelical enthusiast, 
or Methodistical ranter exe epted) will find it much easier to 
please his congregetion. than himself. And we will venture 
to predict, that when Mr. Jackson, duly appree lating his own 
acguirements, shall have added toa sound judgment a some- 
what more matured and correct taste, he will, when he next 
makes his appeal to the publie, answer, in no inconsiderable 
degree, those exp rectauions which his present discourse is so 
well calculated to encourage. 

Before we conclude our review, it may not be irrelevant to 
observe, that Mr. Jackson has, in our op inion, imparted an addi- 
tiona! value to his sermon, and rendered it more locally useful, 
by annexing to it, in the form of notes, sundry extracts from the 
will of the Donor, explanatory of the nature and extent of 
the charity in question. We wish this laudable example were 
more universally followed, that the poor of every place (as well 
as the community at large) might be made acquainted with the 
state of the funds appropri: ited to their relief. We should not 
then witness those shameful abuses of pious bequests which 
now obtain but in too many instances, and which call aloud 
for some efficient regulation. How these matters are managed 
in the worthy rector’s parish, we pretend not to say; but 
assuredly the rents and profits of estates left to charitable pur- 
poses, devolving, through an inexcusable neglect, to the care 
and management of a leading member or two of the trust, 
have frequently, we suspect, been neither very punctually 
exacted, nor very properly applied. This is one of those evil 
consequences that result from a general indifference to parish 
aflairs, which no caution can guard against, nor hardly any 
provisions rectify; and which render even the most “ solid 
benefits, confer: ‘ed in the most disercet manner,” perfectly 
unavailable, notwithstanding the argument here insisted upon 
as to the precise directions of the will in question, whereby, as 
Mr. Jackson somewhat problematically, we think, infers, 
“ good is produced, guarded, as far as by human foresight i is 
practicable, against all admixture of evil.” We rejoice, how- 
ever, to find “such clean hands among the trustees of Mr. 
Crane’s excellent charity; and do, with pleasure, enter upon 
our records this example of men who have been found “ clear 
in their great office,” even in the very midst of “ a crooked 
and peryerse generation.”---O SI SIC OMNIA! 
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Comments on the Commeniators of Shakespeare. FWith prelimi. 
nary Observations on his genius and writings 5 and on the 
labors of those who have endeavoured to elieidate them. By 
Henry James Pye. 8vo. Pp. 342, 7s. Tipper. 


“ Ong meets now and then with persons who are extremely 
learned and knotty in expounding clear cases,” says the Spee- 
tator; and this passage Mr. Pye has sclected for his motto; 
and a more appropriate motto could not possibly be found. In 
truth, the learning of Commentators is employed, and that not 
unfreguently, not so much in expounding as in obscuring 
cases which are sufficiently clear in themselves. And, surely, 
never did any unfortunate wriier, poet or no poet, generate 
such a host of Commentators, as our native bard, William 
Shakespeare. ‘These laborious gentlemen, at least some of 
them, have displayed a greater anxiety to say something new 
and original of their own, than to unfold the ‘beauties of their 
author, or to throw fresh light upon the obsecurities with which 
his pages abound. Nor is this the most provoking part of their 
conduct; for they hold their author in such veneration, that 
they will never admit him to be what he really was, a mere 
human bard with a mixture.of beauties and blemishes, but 
will represent him as what they wish him to be. In the ar- 
dour of their superstitious zeal they clothe him with Papa! 
infallibility, and hold him up as the God of their idolatry. 
Jndeed one of them, with more © f ren profaneness than of 
poetical enthusiasin, (a profaueness, by the bye, displayed, most 
grossly, in more of his comments than one) does not blash 
toavew, totidem verbis, “ Shakespeare is the God of the wriler’s 
idolairy.”* Impressed with these sentiments, they sometimes 
lsbour most egregiously, though in vain it must be confessed, 
not only to account for things unaccountable in themselves, 
but to convert nonsense fifo sense. These observations will, 
we know, be treated as blasphemous by the idolators of Shake- 
spearel But, even at the risk of incurring their reprobation, 
ve will frankly acknowledge, that, while we do justice to the 
CHET AIDY, anid, ath some resp ects, unrivalled, genius of the 
wird, while we can feel aud admire his be: ities, we loathe his 
butt oonery, and are disgusted with his obs¢ urity. It is nothing 
tous, that such might be the taste of the age in whigh Shake- 
sveare lived ; it nay be more than doubted, w hether, morally 
speaking, this plea could be received as an adequate excuse, 





* Remarks, critical and illustrative, on the text and notes of the last 
Edition of Shakespeare. Printed for Johnson 1773. Pretace p. vi. 
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furthe violation of decency in the author; but, sure we are, 
that it can aflord not the shadow of excuse to the spectator of 
the present day. But, alter all, decency is decency, and 
ascenity obscenity, in every age. And though the licentious 
manners of our age may tolerate a violation of the former and 
adisplay of the latte r, more than those of another, yet no one 
surely will have the hardihood to defend, in an age of compa- 
ative decorum, the custom of listening to the gross obscenity 
ofa licentious age, merely because, in such age, it was tole- 
rated, and therefore might be supposed as fairly indicative of 
is manners. The same excuse, were it admissible, might be 
uged for the attendance of our fashionable females at a dra- 
matic representation of the whole ceremony of an Otaheitan 
mariage. So many instances of this glaring fault must occur 
to the recollection of every attendant on the the: itre, that we 
should deem it unnecessary to cite any, did we not know to what 
extent the scepticism of prejudice is sometfnes carried. As 
OtiieNo is one of the stock-pieces of our theatres, and is con- 
stantly played, there can be no indelicacy in quoting two or 
three passages from the opening scene. When lago and. Ro- 
derigo have called up Brabantio to inform him, that the Moor 
has run away with his daughter, lago thus explains the occur- 
rence, 

«* Even now, very now, an old black ram 

Is tupping your white ewe. Arise, arise ; 

Awake the snorting citizeus with the bell, 

Or else the Devil will make a grandsire of you,” 

And pursuing the same strain, he adds---“* You'll have your 
daughter covered with a Barbary horse; you'll have your 
ne —, neigh to you; you tl have course " for cousins, and 
gennets for Germans.” Now let us seriously ask whether this 
be language fit for the ear or for the eye, of a modest woman ? 
It is beastly obscenity, without the recommendation of either 
wit or humour. Nor ts this the worst which this very play con- 
tains. Surely the labours of critics and commentators would 
be more worthily, and more profitably, eraploye d, in expunging 
all passages of this nature, than in seeking for the meaning of 

obscene expressions, or in racking their brains for the discove Ty 
some hidden beauties, all equally unknown to the author 
himself. .And there is scarcely any writer whose productions 
would be less injured by suc h an operation than those of 
Shakespeare would be. 

Our readers, we hope, will not think these few remarks im- 
pertinent to the subject before as. Mr. Pye’s volume has 
afiorded us a considerable degree both of amusement and of 
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satisfaction. He has ventured, even upon this hackneyed sub. 
ject, to exercise that plain common sense of which, (as of 
higher, though not more useful, qualities) he possesses a very 
abundant store. He has exposed, in a neat, clear, and brief 
manner, the folly and absurdity of some commentators, has 
corgected the errors of others, and has cleared away the :ubbish 
of many. He was admirably qualified for the task which he 
undertook, not only by his erudition, and by his being perfectly 
conversant with the old English language, but by his total 
exemption from those prejudice es which have so obscured the 
judgment of most preceding commentators. Having pro- 
‘nounced this general commendation of the w ork, it behoves us 
to adduce some specimen of the mode of criticism which the 
author has adopted. 

Macbeth. Act. IT. Scene I. Making the green---one red.) 
How could the editor insert this foolish affected punctuation in 
his text, and, at the same time, give this unanswerable confu- 
tation of it at the foot of the page. “The line before us, on 
the suggestion of the ingenious author of the Gray’s Ton 
Journal, (the late Arthur Murphy) has been printed in some 
late editions as above. One red does not sound to my ear as 
the phraseology of the age of Elizabeth, and the green for the 
grecn one, or for the green sea, is, Lam persuaded, unexampled. 
The quaintness introduced by such a regulation is of an en- 
tirely different colour from the quaintnesses of Shakespeare. He 
would have written, I have no doubt, * making the green sea 
red; if he had not used the word seas in the preceding line, 
which forced him to employ another word here. MALons.” 
This “ reading is, I believe, now established on the stage, but, 
whenever the author of these observations is at the theatre, it 
is always received with one hiss at least.” And, we can assure 
him, that whenever the writer of this article is there, it uni- 
formly experiences the same reception. His new reading, like 
many other new readings, is a sample of that growing atiecta- 
tion of know ledge which so often serves as a veil to ignorance, 
and i is, as often, at variance with all the principles of sound 
criticism, and, not unfrequently, repuguant to common sense. 


‘© The chief faults of his (Shakespeare's) commentators,” observes 
Mr. Pye, iu his Preface, after noticing the anxiety of many of them 
to discover far-fetched allusions to contemporary events, which: are 
very rarely indeed to be found in his writings—*‘* Besides, this arises 
from a desire to say every thing they can say, not only on the passage 
commented on, but on every thing that has been said in the comment, 


as well as from a too great display of black-letter reading. Such 4 | 


reading is as necessary to the investigation of certain passages in 
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Pye on the Commentators of Shakespeare. 30] 


Shakespeare, as dung is necessary to produce fertility, or scaffolding 
toerect a building; but when the business is accomplished, who 
would make an osicntatious display of either? Other inferior faults 
are, imputing expressions to the age of Shakespeare, which are at 
present 1 COomMmMOD Use ; or to this or that particalai county, ¥ here 
they are in common use throughout the kingdom,” 

We adduce another specimen of Mr. Pye’s manner of com- 
menting on the comimentators. 

“ Ali's well that ends well. Act HI. Scene VI. JZ woukdl 
ether have that drum or another, or hic jacet.|” Here lies, the 
usual beginnings of epitaphs. £1 would,’ says Parolles, ¢ either 
recover the drum | have lost, or another belonging to the 
euvemy,* or die in the attempt.’ Marone. I[t is very kind in 
Mr. Malone to elucidate this very obscure passage, to explain 
the meaning of fic jacet to those gentlemen who have forgot- 
ten their Latin, and to tell those who have never seen a tomb- 
stone, that here lies is the usual beginning of an epitaph. 

“Pilemmas.| § By this word Parolles is made to insinuate 
that he had several ways all equally certain of recovering his 
drum: for a dilemma is an argument that concludes both 
ways.” Wareurron. ‘ | think that by perusing down his 
dilemmas, Parolles means that he will pen down his plans on 
the one side, and the probable obstructions he was to meet with 
on the other Mr. Mason. At Warburton’s note I am not 
surprised, it is exactly in his manner; but lam surprised that 
Mr. Mason should be more absurd than Warburton. Dilemma 
here means simply difficulty, a sense in which it is now fre- 
quently used in common discourse. Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary, (and he cites the authority of Pope for it), gives ‘a difii- 
cult or doubtful choice,’ as one of the senses of dilemma.” 

Here speaks the man of real sense and understanding, supe- 
tor to all the tricks and quibbles of professed commentators, 
who, like a certain agent of the tax office,published two octavo 
Volumes of comments in order to explain the meaning of one 
Act of Parliament. 

After amusing ourselves with Mr. Pye’s collection of com- 
Mentators’ trifles and absurdities, from which our readers will 
hot fail to derive equal amusement with ourselves, if, as we 
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* Mr. Malone might have been asked how a man could be said 
to recover that which was never in lis possession; for we presuine, 
that Parolles had never possessed the drum which belonged to the 
iemy ; the passage should have run thus—* Either recover the drum 

have lost, or wrest another from the enemy,’ &c. But such is the 
accuracy of too many of our verbal commentators, who, in their 
earch after an author's beauties, too often betray their own defects. 
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hope, they will take up the book, we shall now produce, x 
connected with the subject, one instance of a commentators 
honesty, in a book of comments to which we have before had 
occasion to refer. 


** Othello. P. 436. Bra. What teil’st thou me of robbing? This 
Venice. , 

« My house is not a grange. 

« That is,” says Mr. Warton, “ you are ina populons city, not in 
a lone house, where a robbery might easily be committed.’ 

‘« One is always glad to read the notes of this very Ingenious and 
fanciful writer; since, if one does not meet with.information, ons 
may be sure of entertainment. «© You,” he makes Brabantio say to 
lage and Noderigo, ‘* are in a populous citv, aot in a done house.” 
They are standing in the Street.” P. 225. 


It is true, that Mr. Warton expressed himself ineccurately, 
but, by substituting the words “ am,” for “ you are,” the in- 
neerac y will disappear, and the meaning be rendered conform- 
able with Brabautio’s puetavation, who has just been awakened 
by the others, and told that he has been robbed; when he. 
standing im lus house and at his window, expresses his disbeliei 
of the fact, as his house is not a grange, or lone house, but a 
house situated in the heart of Venice. This critic must have 
kuown too, that this was Mr. Warton’s meaning; he cor 
rects Mr. Stevens for observing that a grange means a 
solitary farm-house ; he disdains such meaning, and says, “i 
implies some one particular house, boniepesiiasesy Wferior im rank 
io a hall, situated at asmall distance from the town or Village 
from which it takes ts pame.” The corrector however, 1 
incorrect: himself, for ma ay lone farm-houses, in the ‘nland 
parts of this kingdom, st: } retain the denomination of the 
STUNLC without “uty refer nce tO a neig! hbouring town or vil- 
lave. In fact, it is a French word naturalized ; and the orig 
nil, itis ki own, sicnifies neither more nor less than a bam. 

tut, we beg pardon of our readers, it was not our intention te 
turn ‘scoiasanmesttil rs ourselves. The field of comment-is much 
too ample for us to venture inte. 


> * E 5 . . , °° ‘ e iP - 
Before we disuitss this subj however, we wish to airect 
the attention of Mr. Pye, anc of other commentators, to a new 


meaning which we have lately he: ard assigned to a passage ! i 


Othello, wiich had escaped, as far as our knowledge of thei? 
labours extend, all the nurwite researches of our minutest col 
mentitors, \vhen Othello desertbes to the senate the eflect 
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‘« My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: = * 
She swore, in faith, "twas strange, ‘twas passing strange ; 
‘Twas pitiful ; ‘twas wond’rous pitiful ; 
She wish'd, she had not heard it; yet t she wish'd 
That Heaven had made her suck 4 a man,’ 


It is to the object of Desdemona’s wish, as expressed in the 
last line, that the new meaning applies. Jt 's contended, and 
by no mean authority, we can assure our readers, strang 
as the fact may seem to them, that Desdemona was so ena- 
moured of the heroic achievements of Othello, that she wished 
that Heaven, instead of making her a woman, had made her a 
man, such a man as he was. We repeat, we should be happy 
to hear the opinion of Mr. Pye and others on this question, on 
which we purposely forbear to oller any observations at this 
moment, 
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Pantolozra, comprehending a co} Mpicte series of Essai is, Trea- 
lises, and Systen 8, Alphabetiwally arranged, with a general 
Dictionary of Aris, Sciences, and Words, anid presenting a 
distinct survey of human genius, learning, and industry. 
By J. Mason Good, sa. Py Wo tee A a ke L. D. and 
Mr. N. Bosworth, Parts XU. to XV. Gs. each, Royal Svo. 
Kearsley. 


As this work continues to be uniform, the remarks which we 
made on the preeeding parts are equally applicable to these. 
Part XU. extends from chi to coh, which includes the aecolcs 
chimney, China, Chinese language, chivalry, Chris: 
chronology, chrysalis, circular instruments, clerk, cli: 
clocks, cloth, coal, and cock- fighting! ‘The latter articic 
which ‘greatly exceeds in length that of church, as rel: iting i 
avulgar, brutal, and s stupid practice, might surely have been dis 
cussed i a shorter co MAPAss and fewer words. ‘This, however, 
is perfectly consistent with the practice of methodism, anc 
the Eclectic reviewers, whose vitiated taste delights in dwelling 
on such topics, while they profess to condemn them. In 
treating of chromatics, we expected some notic e of Mir. 
Sowerby’s ingenious woth on “ Chromatcnetry,” but were 
disappointe ‘dl. This work has been equally unfortunate under 
the head of colours, where we, in like manner, do not werk i 
Mentioned, nor the subject on which it treats ever once al 
’. The article cipher i is brief, and not very complete, that of 
circle and circular instrume nts, is not so anviqua ted. ‘There 


weno such places as Cividad Rodrigo, Cividad Real, &e. in 
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Spain; even the newspapers have it Ciudad, as it should he. 
‘The article climates, is very well for such a work, and may be 
sufficient for many readers. In describing the nature and 
manufacture of “ cloth,” which is improperly confined to that 
of woollen-cloth only, much curious and amusing information 
might have been added; such as the quantity of wool necce- 
sary to make so much cloth of such a quality; the effects of 
fulling, &c.; in contracting the length and breadth of the 
undressed woollen web, in some parts called kelter, and many 
other particulars, which Dr. Parry, and the transactions of the 
Bath Society, have rendered accessible to every compiler of 
dictionaries. The account of coals is comprehensive and 
vopular; but we cannot discover the propriety of following 
Turton’s translation of Linneus, so closely as to introduce the 
Latin name “ Cobaltum,” instead of cobalt, as the head of an 
article in an English dictionary. 

Part XILL. extends from coi to conj, and contains the articles 
of coinage, cold, college, colour, column, comkustion, comet, 
commerce, company, comparative anatomy, compass, con- 
chology, concord, conductors, and conic sections. ‘The 
word “ coin,” if not very profoundly illustrated, at least dis- 
plays s the interestedness of the writer, if he be not more inju- 
dicious than we can suppose. The article “ cold” in general 
merits approbation, we cannot extend this remark to “that of 
* college,” which is inaccurate and incomplete. What, is 
the pious sabbatarian, squire Good, ashamed of the College of 
Surgeons, that he has not inserted its name? ‘This was a 
compliment surely not beneath the writer. The article * colour” 
is of considerable length, and tolerably comprehensive; but 
we do not observe any notice taken of the numerous and some- 
times curious experiments of Herschell on this subject, lately 
published in the Philosophical ‘Transactions. Under the word 
** column” we find much useful information, conveyed in a 
concise manner. ‘The account of combustion is chiefly 
abridged from Dr. Thomson ; it avoids the difficulties, and | 
tolerably plausible. We should have been much better pleased 
with the article “ commerce” had not so much of it been 
devoted to the game of cards so called. “ Company” contains 
a brief account af all the liveries, &c. of London, as well as 
the commercial bodies. ‘“ Comparative anatomy,” a subject 
which requires only great patience and industry, is copious and 
useful. 

Part XIV. contains the articles convertibility, copy, corn, cot- 
ton, court, crane, craniology, credibility, cribbage, cricket, and cri- 
aicism. The first long article in this part is that of “ conver 
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tibility,”” or the power possessed by animals and vegetables of 
assimilating food. tere we find almost the whole of the 
«anniversary oration,” which so compictely settled all doubts 
respecting the orator’s scientific attainments. Tt is natural that 
such a work should be appropriated on every proper oce: ison, 
and, therefore, we are not surprised at seeing an extract of it 
here ; we more than suspect however, that if it had appeared 
but a few months sooner, the initials F. RLS. would not now 
have been appended to the‘ author’s name. Under the head 
of corn, a comparative table of the relative values of wheat, 
sye, barley, an d oats, is Intreduced, by which it appears that 
rye is, in vtneral, the cheapest bread-corn. ‘The comprehen- 
‘sive account of cotton, and the machinery used in its manu- 
facture, will be read with interest; it affords an honourable 
testimony to the genius and public spirit of gp apr un- 
equalled in any other country. — Ay nt “sae fe aco this manu- 
facture was scarcely known in E ngland ; en thirty years 
hack, the annual import of odie did not excced five millions 
of pounds, now it is upwards of cighty millions, and em; ploys 
809,000 persons, whose labour yields the annual value of 
more than thirty millions sterling. The article of Gali’s 
“ craniology” betrays some premature notions; this ingenious 
and able phy siologist’ s discoveries in the anatomy of it 1¢ brain, 
have silenced the voice of ignorant ridicule, at least for a time. 
© Credibility” is very neatly exhibited in what respects the 
mathematical means of defining it; but it would have been 
more complete had a few moral considerations been added. 
Such particul: irs would have becn more ust ful than the-long 
accounts of the games of ertbbage and cricket, which only 
suit camblers. he article “ criticism,” however, is executed 
in the Eclectic Reviewer's best manner, In this the vain ego- 
tist has introduced an account of ihe periodica tl works of cri- 
ticism, in which he artfully depreciates all theo ther Reviews in 
order to prepare his why olesal pane gyric on the Kelectic. The 
pretended statement of the origin and change of the Antijaco- 
bin is false, aud, 2a saying this, we leave it to the writer to 
consider what we should think of his judgment, when his own opi- 
nions are in contradiction to each other. But, as vanlity is * the 
last infir: vity of noble minds,” let us hear Mr. Eclectic. That 
Review, it is gravely asakitek “ was instituted {in 1805] as 
an antidote and subsiitute, [how disinterested] for such of the 
existing publications us its gonductors deemed of pernicious 
tendency {i. e. ati those who wish to preserve the religious and 
political establishments of the country, undefiled by the ava 
No, 149, Vol.37, November, 1810. X 
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tice and sensuality* of canting hypocrites, despicable traffick. 
ers in religion anc in preaching-shops, or uncircumcised Mos 
hammedans !] It is distinguished professedly [but not real il 
from these, by its freedom from party bias, its vulgar an 

ignorant abuse of the late Mr. Windham is a specimen | either 
politic al or religious, by its neutrality on the lesser points of 
difference between religious men, [in its love of tell-tale 
gossip] by its zeal for toleration [for the imterest of chapel- 
traders} and for the essential truths [?. e. faith without works} 
on which nearly all Christian denominations agree, by its tone 
of picty and scriptural morality; [in its blasphemous use of 
scriptural expressions] by Its rigorous exclusion of indelicate 
observations, [as witness “the Review of Parson’s hielo, and 
the Essays ov the Passions, by a lady] and by the devotion of 
dts profits to the support ‘of ‘the British and Forcign Bible 
fociety. [Liereby hangs wn tale; but, as we shall not imitate 
the Ecleeti tic: Sy we forbear to relate, at present, some ¢ ircumstances 
mot particularly honourable to human integrity and disinterest- 
edness. | tt lias been conducted, of late, especially, with 4 
degree of learning, taste, justice, Cprok pudor £) hacmour, [aye, 
but it is always an ill- kunjour, reple te with anti-christiay 
ancharitableness} and eloquence generally ¢ equal, and oftey 
much superior, to that of any other monthly publication.” 

Perhaps it is suficient to remark, that this panegyric is the 
selfish effusion of a vain, weak Nett, whose scientific attains 
ments all end in wishes, -and who, in common with other anie 
toals, mi y have a little imagination, but no judgment. 

Part AV. exteriding from cruto dee, contains the articles crus- 
tacea, crystallogiap hy, cucumber, cuprum, (which should 
have been under copper) curves, custom, cutlery, eycioid, 
eyder, deafness, debt (national), and declination. The first 
which necessarily attracts attention is that of “ crystallography.’ 
Those who cannot read French will fiad it extreme ‘ly useful to 
consult along with the translation of Hatiy’s theory, which 
appeared in ‘Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. The editors’ 
have evineed judgn nent in giving complete such an admirable 
snecimen of si implicity | in the developement aud illustration 
of a somewhat difficult but fascinath ng science, It is chiell¥ 
extracted from Gregory’s translation of Hatiy’s Elementaty 
Treatise of Natural ‘Philosophy, a work which we have not 
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steti, and which, we conclude, is less known than it ought to 
be by those who cannot use the original. In treating of copper, 
which is one of the most entertaining articles, we think Dr. 
G. is inexcusable for taking bishop Watson’ s authority for the 
quantity of tin mixed with copper, in the foundry at Wool- 
wich, where he, himself, might have ascertained the fact 
beyond the possibility of doubt, On “ curvature” and“ curves,” 
we have such an article as suits the work. In defining “ cus- 
tom,” the editors have judiciously availed themselves of the 
accurate explanation of Cogan. Cutlery also merits commen- 
dation, as well as “ eycloid,” and “ cyder.” The subjects 
of ** deafness,” and “ ‘national debt,” and also the “ declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle,” are satisfactorily. explained. 

As to the general execution of these parts, it is not inferior 

tothe preceding ; the same merits and defects in the former 
are more or less evident in the present ; the omissions, which 
every intelligent reader may instantly observe, will be disco- 
vered soon: enough bythe ignorant word-hunter all those, 
however, which are essential, may be supplied in the progress 
of the work, and by means of appendixes to each volume, with 

ropet references to the articles which embrace the same sub- 
ject under different heads. ‘The number and excellence of the 
plates remain the same. In an anatomical one we observed a 
wrong reference, but it was of no consequence. The colour- 
ing Of those in natural histéry still continues neat and durable ; 
and it is pleasing to observe, that if there be no striking im- 
prov ement, there is certainly no falling off in the general exc- 
tution of the work, although this defect is so common tliat it is 
proverbially applied to works published in Numbers. 
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The Pulpit ; or, a Biographical and Literary Account of eminent pope 
lar Preachers ; interspersed with occasional clerical Criticism; By 
Onesimus, Vol. I. London Svo. Pp. 367. Mathews aud: Leigh, 
Strand, 1809: } 


We are at a Joss to conjecture any good that can be expected froma 
publication of the nature of this now before us, It seems rather 
adapted to encourage minute and trifling criticism, if the ‘room of 
unaffected piety, and to do injury to a teac clable disposition, by exalting 
those to the affectation of being jhdges, who shout Td be attentive 
listeners, and Jearners. More tender ourselves than the aathor is 

of living characters, we forbear to enter into his criticisms, which, 
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in many instances, are unsound, and very’seldom are any to be found 
judicious. 

In the introduction, we meet with the following wretched play of 
words : 

** Enough there are of ‘ preachers of the good gospel ;’ but 
* good gospel preachers’ are stil] wanted.” P. 9. 

The latter assertion is very incorrect. There are many good gospel 
preachers in this present day ; and the loose insinuation of the author 
that there are not, conveys no very favourable opinion of his charity, 
or of his judgment. His judgment, indeed, often appears to us, far 
from commendable on many of the subjects which he attempts to 
discuss, and his work to be founded on a fecling far other than is 
consistent with the humility essential to those who are desirous to 
profit from the ministry of the church. 

Sermons, altered and adapted to an English Pulpit, from French Wiie 
ters. By Samuel Partridge, M. A. F. S. A. Vicar of Boston, 
and of Wigtott with Quadring; Chaplain to the right honourable 
Loid Gwydir; and late Fellow of Magdalen Colles: e, Oxford. 

‘he second edition. London, Rivington, Svo. Pp. 327. Price 
seven shillings. 

Tue sermons contained in this volume are eighteen in number, and 
being on subjects that principally rebate to the ordinary walks of life, 
are the more likely to be useful, The ingenious publisher of them 
has altered and ; ays d them to an English pulpit with ability aad 
judgment. He thus ‘siates his object in a_ preliminary advertise 
ment. 

*¢ ‘This Work is not properly a tran lation ror yet an abridgment; 
but 1s rather an atte ‘mipt to point out Ul 1e just miid- way betwixt the 
coolness of Eng vlish, a ind the inordinate warmth of French pulpit-ora- 
tory. The p! lan of each discourse, and most of the matter, are taken 
(with considerable alteration) from French Divines. Their diffuse 
arguments aud periods are reduced; their rhetoric is rejected ; and 
their sound oratory Gf the English writer has fulfilled his design) 
retained.” 

To each sermon is subjoined a reference to the original. Mir. Par- 
tridge, however, very candidly remarks of the respective authors, that 
they ‘‘ are not answerable for any doctrines, or sentiments, expressed ; 
their discourses be ‘ing altered, wherever it seemed requisite ; and 
numberless passages being introduced, of which there is no trace iu 
the origivals. Addressing himself to members of the church oi 
England, it was necessary that the preacher should reject any super- 
stitious polious Which occurred in Roman Ca: holic, and any peculi- 
arities in Calvanistic Writers; retaining the sound Christian piety and 
morality, which abundantly prevai il and predominate in both.” 

We have heard that this volume bas proved so acceptable to the 
public that another has appeared, and we have heard so with pleasure, 
since we can entertain no doubt but that the samme just and pious sen- 
timents, which pervade the sermons before us, continue with the re- 
spectable author. 
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An Occasional Ode, published on the first musical festival, for the 
benefit of the Derby infirmary, performed on the Oth, 10th, and 
11th of October, 1810, 410. pp. 12. 2s. Wilkins, Derby. 


Wuatever production is devoted to charitable purposes, ought to 
receive indulgence from the critics if it stood in need of it, which the 
resent ode does not. It is written for a particular purpose, which 
it is well calculated to answer, and in a train appropriate to such 
purposes. The character of the dpathist, ‘ihe man, untouched 
by others’ woe,” is strongly pourtrayed, and we strenuously recom- 


mend the ode to our readers, a3 the profit of itis to be appropriated 
to the benefit of the Derby Infirmary, which, we believe, stands 
very much in need of it, notwithstanding the unusual generosity of 
an unknown individual, who gave to it (and to two other similar 
institutions) fen thousand pounds stock. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Familiar Introduction to the Arts and Sciences, for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons ; containing a general explication of 
the fundamental principles and facts of the sciences, divided into 
-lessons, with questions suljoined to each, ‘for the examination of 
pupils. By the Rev. J. Joyce, Author of Scientific Dialogues, &c. 
Illustrated with [4] copper plates, by Lowry, and [13]. wood cuts 
by Branston, pp. 334, 12mo, 6s. Longman and Co. 1810. 


Tae object of the author of this introduction, is to furnish such 
elementary or fundamental principles of the arts and sciences, as 
should be committed to memory, the same as it has long been the 
custom to learn grammar. ‘Lhis he has attained in a neat, compre- 
hensive, but necessarily brief manner. Here we find the general prin- 
ciples of “ grammar, logic, rhetoric, geography, chronology, artificial 
memory, mythology, history, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
hometry, mensuration, conic sections, architecture, natural philo- 
sophy, mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, . pneumatics, acoustics, 
optics, astronomy, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, chemistry, 
mineralogy, botany, natura] history, zoology, and entomology.” Ana- 
tomy, painting, sculpture and engraving are omitted, otherwise the 
circle of the arts and sciences’ would have been complete. That 
this volume, however, is much more useful and comprehensive than 
some similar productions, published under the names of Blair and 
Mavor, may naturally be supposed ; that it required considerable 
labour -to reduce .so much infermation on the various topics, into so 
small a compass, is equally obvious; and that it is executed with 
tolerable accuracy and simplicity, we do notdeny. With the addi- 
tion of a sketch of the anatomy of the bones, the arts before noticed 





and a vocabulary of the passions, we should not hesitate to recom’ 
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mend it as the ‘most useful, and satisfactory epitome of human know. 
Jedge which has yet been published. There can be no reason why 
the .ptrinciples of all the arts and sciences should not be taught the 
game as those of languages, and for this purpose Mr. Joyce’s intro. 
duction merits commendation. 


London ; being a Complete Guide to the British capital, containing 
an accurate and succinct account of its origin, rtse and progress, 
the increase and extent of its buildings, tts commerce, ctriosities, 
exhibitions, amusements, public calamities, religious and charitalle 
Soundations, literary estatlishments, learned and scientific institue 
tions, Sc. interspersed with a variety of original anecdotes, ecceu- 
tric biography, critical remarks, &&c. faithfully abridged from 
Mr. Pennant's, London, and brought down to the present year. 
Third Edition. By John Wallis, pp. 504, 12mo. 7s. Sherwood 
and Co. 1810. ‘ 


Avery comprehensive and entertaining, historical and antiquarian 
account of the British metropolis. The editor has comprised much 
useful information in a portable form, at the same time that he 
evinces a laudable disposition to expose the delusions of enthusiasts 
and impostors, whether denominated ‘“ Free-thinking christians,” 
votaries of the “ English Temple of Reason,” (White-horse court, 
White-cross street,) or ‘‘ Methodistic Jews,” &c. Much original 
matter has been added since the days of Pennant In the account 
of the ‘* Mathematical Society, Crispin-street, Spital-fields,” which 
purports to be original, we find it stated to be begun more than ‘ balf 
a century” ago; but it is in fact a whole century, and it is written 
over the door, ‘* instituted in 1719.” Upon the whole, this volume, 
being devoid of the interested calumnies and malignity which dis- 
grace the “ Picture of London,” must be an acceptable present 
to the passing inquirer, or occasional visitor of this yast collection of 
buildings and monuments of human art. 


The History of Don Francisco de Miranda's attempt to effect a reyo- 
Jution tn South America, Ina Series of Letters, By Jaines Biegs. 
Revised, corrected, and enlarged. ‘To which are added, sketches 
of the Life of Miranda, aud geographical notices of Caraccas, 
pp. $12, Svo. Goddard. 1609. 


A vio.ent and unnecessary abuse of a weak man. General Miraila 
was certainly deficient in mental powers and acquirements for the 
task be (ndertook ; but the desire of depreciating him is no proof 
of spperiority, wisdom, or virtue. | 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED, 


ear 


The Quarterly Review, No, VII, August, 1810, and 

‘4. Gifford’s life of Pitt. 

2. Dr. Wordsworth’'s Reasons for declining tobecome a Subscriber 
fo the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

3. Lord Teignmouth’s reply to Dr. Wordsworth, 

4. Dr. Wordsworth’s letter to Lord Teignmouth, 

5. Dealtry's ‘Letter to Dr. Wordsworth. 

6. Spry's Inquiry into the claims of the Bible Society. 


We hailed the establishment of the Quarterly Review, the known 
object of which was to counteract the pernicious effects of the loose 
and mischievous principles propagated by the authors of the Edinburgh 
Review, as an accession tothe small, but firm band of writers who 
boldly stand forth, in these perilous times, in defence of our venerable 
establishment in church and state. With the first numbers, thongh 
we found in them some articles which we could not admire, we were, 
upon the whole, highly pleased, and we endeavoured, by every means 
j our power, to promote the success of the work. As it proceeded, 
however, our satisfaction diminished, and we observed, with equal 
surprize and regret, that many, very many, of the articles, betrayed a 
disposition in the writers rather to make an ostentatious display of 
their own erudition and eloquence, than to convey a just conception 
of the works which they reviewed, or to enforce sound and good 
principies, either religious or political. We do not mean to impute 
to them the dissemination of bad principles, but merely a neglect of 
proper opportunities for the propagation of good ones; a neglect 
arising either from indecision, from the fear of speaking out on parti- 
cular topics of public importance (owing, probably, to personal con- 
sidetations), or else from a greater anxiety to display their own talents 
and acquirements, than to elucidate the author or to inform the 
reader, To this latter cause may also be ascribed those repeated quo- 

tations, from the dead languages, with which their criticism is inter 

Jarded, and which, while they, for the most part, throw little orno 

light upon the immediate subject of discussion, and are therefore 

useless, have a direct tendency to lessen the utility of the work, and 

to contract the sphere of its circulation, There is something tn this 

ait of pedautry, which both offends the learned reader (if he be not 

a mere man, or rather a machine, of letters) and disgusts the common 

teader. It exhibits an attempt to establish a literary despotism to 

Which no one is inclined to submit. Where.the ambition to shine 

subdues the desire to be useful, the world is apt to sink its admira- 

tion of the talents which it draws forth in its reprobation of the 

selfish motive which occasioned their display. Besides, criticism ie 

not the legitimate stage for the exercise of such ambition; its efforts 

should be limited to original composition, which affords more ample 
‘cope for the wide range, in which it loves to indulge. 

Bat, notwithstauding these objections, and more others which wa 
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entertain, to particular parts of the Quarterly Review, our respect for 
the abilities and learning which. it. frequently manifests would have 
deterred us from making any animadversions upon its contents, had 
we not observed in the number now before us, some remarks on the 
works specified at the head of the present article, which, in our esti- 
mation, are highly unjust ; and wbich, therefore, call for notice and 
exposure, | 

Of Mr. Gifford’s volaumineis Life ot Mr. Pitt it is not our intention, 
in this place, to offer any general opinion of our own, but to confine 
our attention to those parts of it which have incurred censure (un- 
founded censures as they appear to us) of some writer in the Quarterly 
‘Review. The article which protesses to exhibit this review is, in 
fact, an original essay on various subjects more or less connected with 
the life and talents of Mr. Pitt, suggested, apparently, by the 
contents of the book which he had undertaken to criticise, and ex- 
tending to sixty-four pages, being nearly one-fourth of the whole 
Quarter! y Number, and not more than twenty of which actually 
‘refer to the book itself. This is the very mode of review ing new pub- 
lication’: which we have had such frequent occasions to condemn id 
the Edinbuagtr Reviewers. If to such practice, the extensive eircu- 
lation of the latter work bas been aseribed by their rivals, and they 
have hence been induced to foliow the e xample, we suspect they w ill 
find the nsclves greatly mistaken. It was net to their substitution of 
original essays for the review of new publications, that the northern 
critics were indebted for their original Success ; but to the malignant 
tone and temper which they displayed ; to the latitudinarian principles 
which they openly avowed, and unremittingly pursued; and to the 
decided wenner in which they condemned almost every production 
‘which promulgated principles contrary to their own, ‘or which issued 
“from the south of the Tw eed, In short, whatever success they may 
have ensured, may be fairly imputed to their malignity, their principles, 
and, most perhaps of all, to their decision. In order, then, to coun- 
teract them with any fair prospect of corresponding success, it will be 
ae att to speak out as decidedly, in support of good principles as 

Rey do in support of bad principles, — But, unbappily , it is the want 
of this decision which constitutes the principal detect of which we 
complain in their rivals, 

The first fotr pages of the review of Mr. Pitt's Life are devoted to 
thé consideration how far an author, who pri fetses only to write the 
political life of another, ought to enter into adetail of the acts and 
circumstances of his private re On this poimt the critic s reason 
‘appears to be at variance with his /eefivigs, bus as questions of /celing 
are not fair subjects of are ument, aa! as different men will, very 
naturally, come to different conelusions respecting them, the less, 
“perhaps, that is said about them (he better. But there are, in the 
opinion of this critic, certun events “ which, though strictly speek- 
ing, they fall altogether within the private life of the statesman, yet 
so far savour of publicity, that political biograpliy, under a liberal* 
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construction of that term, cannot with any propriety, leave them 
unnoticed.” What these events are we leave the reader to collect, 
if he can, from the followiag very luminous explanation. “ They 
constitute, if we may so describe them, the unil/uminated portion of 
the planet's disk, which is iniperceptible indeed to sense, but which 
we expect to see supplied in the planisphere of the philosopher.” 
These mysterious events, which are both public and privdte, impercep- 
title and yet visille, it would seem, are not to be found in the present 
history of Mr. Pitt ; the defect, however, if it be a defect, is candidly 
acknowledged not to be in the execution, ‘* but in the design itself.” 
Before we quit the subject of these private events, we would ask the 
writer of the article before us, what he would think of av author 
who, professing to write only the po/ttical lite of the right hon. C, J. 
Fox, should enter into a detailed account of his early exploits at New- 
market, his subsequent achievements in Si. James's Street, and his 
still later connection witha certain lady? Would he consider tittse 
“the unilluminated portion of the disk of that political planet, which 
ought to be exhibited to view in the planisphere of the biographer ? 
We suspect he would be the first and the loudest to condemn any 
such exposition ; though, by analogy of reasoning, those events ought 
to be narrated, as they had, no doubt, some influence on the public 
character and political conduct of the statesman, 

The Critic, recollecting the Kugewaua, which he read at school, 
makes the ingenious remark, that Xenophon deemed the education of 
his hero of such importance as ‘‘ to deduce from it the title of the whole 
work.;” and thence he deduces a pretext for censuring Mr. Gitford for 
devoting only a single. page out of three vast quartos of the political 
Life of Mr. Pitt, to the education ot that statesman. The observa- 
‘tion, it must be admitted, would be as apposite as it is acute, if the 
Fuglish biographer had styled his work the Education of Mr, Pitt. 
Concurring, as we do, with the critic, in his opinion that the more we 
know about the education of a great and good man the better, 
we cannot but think he assigns some chimerical reasons for it. For 
instance, ‘* It is surely not less consonant to the laws of nature 
and reason, than to those of Homeric poetry.” (Oh! rare classical 
acquirements ! Homer and Xenophon pressed into one paragraph !) 
* That the arming of the hero for tattle should enter into the dee 
scription of the battle itself’* We should rather have supposed, 
by the bye, that the arming of tte hero should precede the description 
of the battle instead of entering intoit. But to pursue the quotation, 
applied to what is right or wrong, we confess our inability to appree 

_ Ciate this species of construction. 

* How ignorantof nature and reason; and still more ignorant of 
Homeric poetry, must our gazette writers be, who, in their accounts 
of the glorious battles of Vimeira and Buzaco neglected to describe, 
hot only the preliminary act of putting on Lord Wellington's sword 
and regimentals, but, unciassical elves, took not the smallest notice of 
the sword and regimentals themselves ! 
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“* We love. to:dwell on ‘every circumstanee of splendid Preparation 
which contributes to fit the great man forthe scene of his glory, 
We.ought to watch, fold by fold, the braeing on of his Vuleaniay 
pinoply, and observe with p/eased unaiety the leading forth of thar 
chariot which, borne on aresistitle wheels, anc drawn by steeds af 
immortal race, is to crash the necks of the mighty, and sweep away 
the serried strength of armies.” This may be all very fne, tor ought 
we know, but we confess, we are: much {oo dull to desery the analogy 
between the education of .a stacesmen and the ermour of ‘an hero, 

‘* With the memoirs of Mr. Pitt,” says our critic, ‘* is interlaced, 
as night be suppo-ed, the contemporaneous history of Europe. The 
account ot the French revolution is .particularly copious, nor can we 
wouder .as this circumstance, on reflecting that Mr. Gifford has col- 
lected an-immense mass of documer ts with the purpose of consposing 
‘ a tull and complete history’ of that event ; a purpose which, in a 
tone somewhat more lofty than the occasion required, he announces 
himself to bave formed in order ‘ that postersty moy not-be deprived of 
the awful aod most instructive Jesson* supplied by the spectacle.” 
Lhere is in this passage a disingenuous sneer utterly unworthy of 
sober criticism. ‘The critic would fain make vit appear that Mr. 
Gitford assumes to himself the province of aflurding, by some com 
position of his own, an awfal and most instructive lesson to posierity 
whereas it is perfectly obvious,: from the author's own words, that, 
he means only to say that such a lesson is to be found in the events 
themselves which be proposes -to narrate. And who will deny that 
the wonderful events of the French revolution do afiord one .of the 
most comprehensive, most awful, and most instructive, lessons, tht 
are to be dound in the annals of the civilized world? There is 10 
doftiness of tone in this annunciation ; it is.a simsple declaration of a 
plain fact which no one will:attenrpt to controvert. 

The next subject of complaint with the critic as the copious account 
which the author has given of Mr. Pitt's parliamentary orations. 
These, we should think, form a very prominent and interesting feature 
‘of the stateswan's political lite. It is evident that Mr. Gifford him- 
scif was of that epinion, and, indeed, it would have been candid m 
the reviewer of dis work, to quote the ~following passage from his 
dedication, in which he specitically refers to this subject. Speaking 
of Mr. Pitt, he observes, 

“* He has, in fact, been the historian of his own measures, the ex- 
pounder of his own principles, and the herald of his own deeds. Mr. 
Pitt's actions required no subterfuge to disguise, no artifice to conceal 
them ; the . 

** Nil conscire sibi, et nulla pallescere culpa, 
‘was the true characteristic of his feelings. With the pride of con- 
scious integrity, he solicited investigation, and conrted publicity. Jn 
bis duminous and comprehensive speeches ii parliament; he has ex- 
plained his motives, and unioided his views, dis ebjects, and his de- 
signs ; aud-has thus, by the sapply of an invaluable fund of materials, 
greatly facilitated the labour of his political biographer, which might, 
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jndeed, ‘be said chiefly to consist in the proper use, application, an@ 
arrangement, of those materials.” 

Though the autho:’s intemion, in making so great on use of the 
parliamentary debates, was here suiiciently ex piained, the critic, aver- 
jooking (nis.explanation, loses himself in conjecturesaboutit. “ The 
abject of ‘the author,” :he says, ‘* was not, we presome, ether te 
illustrate the nature of Mr. Pitt's measures by exhibiting them wnder 
thedorture of parliamentary disoession, or to watkeus acquainted with 
the views and sentiments professed by the polt ical ~parties that may 
have, piany. given time, divided our senaie.’ Now, we bate shown, 
inthe foregoing extract, thet such was the ; bivet of the author; the 
critic, theretore, must wiltuily have deceived himself. Bat, resolved 
thatthe biographer shall aot escape censure, be adds, * Lf they 
were inteaded to fulfil either of these ends, they were impreperly im 
tended.” And why? because be ouch *¢ 40 patat thove measures as 


they appezr to the revisiug eye of sever reasun, and disenchanted af 


ali phe false colours im which favour or prejntice may have arrayed 
them at the momentof their adoption.” 

We should really-be giauio leara what better mode ean be adopted for 
conveying 4 just idea of the measures of 2 minister, than bis own 
exposition gf the motives in which they origivated, the means by 
which they are to be executed, aud the end. which they are mesnt 
fo accomplish ; tegeiner with the reasons as.igned by his opponents 
for thinking those areasures pernicious, inaceguate, or unwise. Be- 
sides, as far as our examination ef dus avork fas been carried, Me. 
Gifford has uniformly, after the statement of these Opposite opinions, 
delivered his own; sothat, in fact, the measures which ‘he wecords. have 
been subjected to “ the revising eye of sober reasen”” aud actually 
stripped ‘‘ of all the falxe colours” which fiwowr.or prejudice bad 
thrown over them. Afier some more cavil ou this point, however, 
the critic, whimately, retracts his ceusure, aod covews with «he 
author, as will appear by the followiyg extract. 

“ It did at first appear to us that the design of exemplifying Mir. 
Pitt's elognence migijt be accomplished with infinitely lees (oT premise of 
space than Mr. Gitiord has allotted to the domains oot parlatmrervt ary 
dobates and that che author bad, most unnecessarily enercached on ibe 
Province ot Messrs. Woaoodtall and Debrett. Retheetion, however, 
has greatly modified this opinion ; and we now fuel satisfied, that the 
reader, whotakes up the reported sneeches of one of ourmaodern 
Parliamentary combatants, with a view of jist/y appeectating bis 
Merits, should pay a contunwed attentian toa pretty long KUOCCIBION 
@ them in order, '* 

A very sutticient reasen is assigned for this change of oniniva, but, 
a it could not possibly, we presume, have eceurred iL the shert space 
a time necessary for composing a single page of the leicw, it is 
somew heat stragge, thas che erine should aot de comic ed Gra welt 
With stating his-opinion, in éts changed, reformmad, or ics fied, state, 
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instead of detailing the grounds of an opinion which he no longer 
maintained, merely for the pleasure of showing his own ingenuity, 
and of displaying his skil! and acuteness in the ingenious art of cavilling, 
Here follow four pages of an essay on parliamentary eloquence, the 
relevancy of which it is not very easy te discover. ‘Then, as if re. 
penting the concessions which he has made, the critic turns shor 
round, and contends that, : 

‘* The records of two or three sessions of parliament, at the most, 
might be expected to afford a sufficient specimen; (of Mr. Pits 
speeches) a limb, from which the style and dimensions of the pertect 
figure might be rightly guessed, an arc, from which the nature and 
extent of the whole orbit might be justly computed ; @ division, from 
whichthe spirit and character of the entire melody might be exactly 
understood.” Here is metaphor in profusion, anatomical, astronomical, 
and musical! Asa specimen of eloquence only the speeches of two or 
three sessions might certainly have sufficed; but where the avowed object 
of the biographer, was to let the statesman expound his own public mea- 
sures, it is obvious the exposition of two or three sessions would not have 
been sufficient for the measures of two or three and twenty years. 
It is, however, chiefly to the fiscal or financial statements of Mr. Pitt 
that the critic objects, thongh it is difficult to conceive how any 
correct notions of the principle of finance pursued, and in a manner 
invented, by Mr. Pitt, could be so well explained, as by Mr. Pitt 
himself. . Indeed, the critic immediately admits, that the introduction 
of these statements ‘‘ has its excuse’ (though it wanted none) ‘‘ since 
they were divinitus edite, pronounced by Mr. Pitt.” This may 
really be called ‘‘ blowing hot and cold,” in the same breath. After 
an attentive perusal of the critic’s arguments upon the point to which 
we have referred, we are utterly anable to ascertain what his opinion 
is. His praise and “his censure, indeed, are frequently so blended, 
that it becomes difficult to distinguish between them, and we have, 
more than once, been nearly falling into the strange error of mistaking 
the one for the other. 

Another ground of censure with the reviewer is that the author 
dwells too long upon some points, and too little upon others. This is 
a subject on which readers may, naturally, differ; and indeed, the 
critic acknowledges that the validity of the observation cannot be 
proved without too copious an ‘* induction of instances.’ In trath, 
each particular instance should be tried by itself. The charge may 
be true in some cases ; and may be false in others. But the accuser 
has, fortunately, supplied the means of putting the general justice of 
his remark to the test, by the specification.—we beg pardon, the 


'“ induction” we should have said, of a particular instance, of course, 


one which, in his estimation, is decisive of the question at issue. 

“In the last chapter of the work, where an account is given of 
the judicial proceedings respecting Lord Melville, it is observed, that 
the vote of the House of Commons against that statesman passed 
without his being heard in his own defence ; and for upwards of nine 
pages together, does the author comment on the ifipropriety of suck 
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i ing. Soon afierwards the death of Mr. Pitt is related, and 
the space allotted on the occasion to the entire summa/ion* of his 
garacter, both as an ogptor and as a siatesman, amounts but to four 
paves and a half.” 

There is no occasion to have recourse to vague conjectures, or to 
speculative reasoning, in order not only to account for, but Co justify, 
the disproportion of space allotted to these diflerent topics; which the 
critic so strongly cohdemns. With ali possible respect for the 
memory, for the attainments, and for the virtu@s, of Mr. Pitt, we 
cannot but think, that the discussion of a great constitutionalfuestion 
is of infinitely more importance than the delineation of the character 
of any statesman, however meritorious and bowever eminent. The 
assumption of judical powers by a popular assembly, in which the 
clamours of party are too apt to subdue the voice of justice, is, in 
itself, a subject of primary consequence; and, if a case occurs in 
history in which the evils of such an assum tion are made manifest, 
by the premature condemnation and puntissment of ap individual, 
who is afterwards acquitted by a competent tribunal, it becomes, 
we conceive, the bounden duty of the historian or poliucal biographer, 
to poiat the lesson which such an insiance supplies, and to exert his 
utmost powers for placing a question of such high constitutional im- 
portance, in a clear and striking point of view. It is a question 
infinitely more interesting to a free peopie, than the delineation of a 
statesman's character, because it involves principles and circumstances 
which may possibly affect the personal security, the reputation, or the 
liberty, of the meanest among them. It is on this ground that we 
differ radically from the critic im his compiaint of minuteness, and that 
we are decidedly of opinion that the author has devoted nu more space 
to the consideraiion of the subject, than its importance unpera- 
tively required. As to the other branch of the complaint, Mir. Gifford 
probably thought chat, afier he had devoted nearly two thousand 
pages to the public life of bis hero, it could not be very tecessary to 

“collect a greater space thay he did, to a summary of his character. 
He would, in our estimation, have paid a very il] compliment to his 
readers, if he had dweiled with minuteness on every teature of that 
character; if be had entered into a sivict analysis in every part of it; 
if, after describing the effects of those intellectual powers, which 
almost set composition at <iefiance, be had, with metaphysical subtility, 
discussed the nature and properties of each distinct faculty of the 
statesman's mind, or had made all the varied charms of his eloquence 
the subjects of as many separate essays; if he bad done this, we 
think, he would have performed a work of supererogation,and, though 
he might have exciled the astonts) ment of the ignerant and the super- 
ficial, he would, assuredly, have disgusted, the rationa) and inteili- 
gent reader. 

It is traly curious to observe a sneer at periodical writers by a 
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this expression, as weil as tor ihe authosily tox he use of it, 
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quarterly reviewer,*---by one, too, whose acutenessas a polemic; and 
whose prefandity as a pht/osop/ier, remain yet to be proved. ‘Lo the 
comments on ‘ the offences whieh this authombas committed in poiat 
of style,” we have little to object.--~Some of them. are, indeed, 
hypercritical ; and the critic certainly has exposed himself to the 
retort courteous ; but this does net shake the validity of bis remarks, 
The objection to thefollowing observation on certain measures of the 
National Avembly of France, seems to us hypercritical: ‘ unfor- 
tenately, they ore ot the legitimate progeny of reason, but the spus 
rious off ring of passion.” It is contended, that the author, in this 
instavee, “ in his cagerness to sharpen: the dntithesis, has almost 
entirely destroyed is edge.” it is more than probable that the 
atthor never bestowed a thought 9n the antithesis, but merely endea- 
voured to express his meaning: in wi ords which appeared to him intel. 
ligible and proper. But the whole weight: of the objection seems to 
seston the supgosition that there can be no such thing as the spurions 
offspring of passion. On what basis the supposition is founded we 
know not, for it is very clear to ns that both reason and passion, 
personitied, ney have spurious as well as legitimate offsprings. We 
conld illustrate ovr meanmg, if we thought it necessary, by a re- 


ference to two very different productions, the one of Ieason, pere | 


verfed indeed, but stil) Reasen, aud the other of Passion, disordered 
and irregular indeed, but sti) Passion, both of which we should call 
spurions, Bat though we have here defended the verbal accuracy 
of the passage in question, we are very tar from thinking that it dis- 
plays-either good taste orelegant composition. 

The other instance: atklaced of what the writer culls “ false con- 
trast;"" is the following, where the author, in reference to Mr, Ad- 
dington, remarks; that the — of! pewer seems to have 


prodaced a revolution in his mind; to have conve: ted difidence into 


confidence, and consciows informed into asserted supertority.’ Of 
this the reviewer says, “ ‘The consciousness of inferiority in the mind 
of Mr, Addington may have been extinguished or overborne by the 
Salse opinion of superiority; but between the consciousness of the 
one, and the merge asserdien of the other, there evidently is no in 
compatibility ; and it may be acdkled, that the assertion of either th¢ 
one-or the other must uecessarily have been only an external act, and 
could have formed no part of the revolution produced in the mind.” 
‘Lliere’ is: mueh apparent ingenuity in this comment, but, when 
examined, it will be found grossly hypercritical, It is only on the 
supposition that! Ma. Addingron asserted (whether he did so assert of 
not has nothing to do with the question) what he did not believe te 
exists thar the critie’s position can be waimtained. ~The auther obvi 
ously: gave Mr; Auidineson: credit, for believing what he asseried, 
aud that bebet of his own ns. cnn which led to the assertions 
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* If we mistake not, the Goarterty Review is not the only 
periodical publication. which has been honoured with the production 
éf this writer's pen, ° 
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was a clear proof of the imputed revolution in his mind: The ascers 
tion, itis truc, formed no part of that revolution, but it was assuredly 
fair evidence of its existence, and ag such only could it be reveived 
by the author. Whether the contrast were perfect or imperfect, 
wasaquestion on which the criiic might, if he chose, exercise his 
jugenuity ; but the fair point for consideration was simply whether 
the author had tully conveyed his own sentinents, in just aad iutel- 
ligible language, to the reader. 

What shall we say to that critical candour which can ascribe one 
obvious error to its true source, and yet refuse to assign others equally 
palpable to the same service? ‘Lhus, when the critic reads that 
f the States-General was {were} to furnish, &c.” he, naturally 
enough, imputed the blander to au error of the press; bat when he 
saw it written,-—“ Their most powerful auxiliaries «as [were] 4 
Popish banditti, &e.” The whole stock of his candour seems ta 
have been exhausted, for he would not isipuie this blunder to the 
printer, but tothe author. Avain, where w+, ts printed for orcter, 
anda Latin quotation, Known ta every schuol-boy, is mis-printed, 
these nistakes are caudidfy addiweed as a proof of the author's igno- 
rauce! 

in the next paragraph, Mr. Gilford is accused of having mise 
fransiated a passege in Cicero, in order to de au act of injustice to 
butifero, in allusion to which “ our historian states,” says the critic, 
“that Mr. Fox did net hesitate * to avow his preterence for aypeace 
the most tuigaétows over a war the most Just,” a mis-taaslation the 
more reprehensible, as it does no siight injustice to Mr, Fox, wha, 
could he possibly have entertrined a preference so monstrous, would, 
befoad all question, have greatly liesitated to avow it, The English. 
teader may be glad to hear, in the idiom of his owa language, the 
sentiment, as it really was professed by Mr. Fox. It is simply 
‘I should prefer the hardest terms of peace to the mast just war.’ 

As there is no reference to the passage whence this translation of 
Mr. Gifford’s is extracted, we have not been able, cn a cursory view 
of the book, to find it. We have found; however, in the head of 
the chapter reterred’ to by the critic (Chapter xxv. vol. ii, 4to. edit.) 
tes translation of the passage i questions ‘Mr. Fox avows liis 
preference of the most unjust perce over the most justwar ;” and the 
same trauslatiey occurs again in the fadex. We take it forgranted 
the critic would not mis-quote ; but if the: author did’ aake. use of 
the word iniguifous in one place, it is clear, from the use of the 
terms wajust in two other places, that be used. the two words as 
synonymous ; and, in point of tact, they are synonymous in the Eng- 
Ish language. ‘The only point tor consiJeration, then, is, whether 
be has mis-translated this passage or not, since that Mr. Fox quoted 
and © with muck approtation,” the critic himself‘ admits: Now 
we contend aot only that he has not'mis-translited the passage, but 
that this critic is the first man who was ever Knowmmto maintain that 
iguissime paix does not signify a most uajast peace. W hatever 
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Mr. Fox.--- The passage is, ILniguissimam pacem justissimo Celle 
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meaning, then, Mr. Fox himself may be supposed to have assigned 
to it, for hé gave no translation of it at the time, (contenting him. 
self with the expression of his approbation of the sexéiment,) the 
charge of mis-translation cannot possibly apply to the author ; and, 
therefore, the only act of injustice, perceptible in the case, has been 
commitied by the critic himself, in preparing a talse accusation against 
Mr. Gifford. 

We must now, for one minute, fight the verbal and verbose critic 
with his own weapons, How happens it that he has ventured to 
attack the master of Roman eloquence? By what sketch of auda- 
city has this staunch stickler for andithesis, this_merciless censor of 
* false contrasts,’ presumed, not merely to ‘ blunt the edge” of 
‘Tully's antithesis, to diminish the force of Tully’s contrast, but 
almost to destroy both? Thé most unjust ‘ may fairly be opposed” 
to the most just, and peace to war; but ‘* the contrast is manifestly 
impaired and reduced, not marked and heightened, when it is insti- 
tuted between the ‘ hardest terms of peace” and ‘the most just 
war.’'---Because it is evident, that the Aardest terms of peace may be 
perfectly just. For instance, if Providence were to place in the bands 
of the British government the power of dictating terms of peace to 
the tyrant of the Coatinent, would it nat be equally wise, politic, 
and just, so to clip the wings of his strength, as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of any further attempts to aunihilate the liberties of Europe: 
And yet it is most certain, that the terms adequate to the producy 
tion of such effect might fairly be considered as the hardest terms that 
could be imposed. Here then the hardest, instead of supplying a con- 
trast tothe most just, would, in fact, be the same thing. But if 
the most unjust terms of peace were altempted to be imposed, then 
indeed might they truly -be placed in’ opposition to the most just 
war. 

This impated act af injustice to Mr. Fox, gréundless as the 
imputation has been shewn to be, is followed by other complaints 
of a similar kind, which we shalf notice together. The cuthor’s 
volumes ‘“‘ are not free from a certain unhappy tincture of prejudice. 
The author manifestly belongs to that, order of persons, who are 
apt, in the vulgur phrase, to take strong dislikes, and the dislikes which 
he has conceived, he cannot contrive,_or will not take the pains, 
to conceal. The revolutionists of France, and the oppositionists of 
England, find no rest in his pages, which every where resound with 
the ‘ dismal hiss’ of sneer, Sarcasm, insiuuation, and all the ‘ arrowy 
shower’ of contempt and hatred. In the prosecution of this wordy 
contest, the author is not without certain invisid/e allies in the persons 
of the familiars of the press, who vigorously second his efforts with 
the potent enginery of notes of admiration, multiplied two or three- 
fold, and capita) letters and italics, without end.” 

We are somewhat surprised at this sudden squeamishness, on the 
t of the critic in question ; for, if we be not very much deceived, 
¢ is one of that witty band of writers who, sonmte years ago, 
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gnth forth to the world, a certain periodical publication, entitled, 
“THE ANTIJACOBIN; OR, WEEKLY EXAMINER.” If we be right 
jn Our conjecture, with what face .can he talk of injustice to’ Mr. 
Fox; of the dismal hiss, of sneer, sarcasm, insinuation, and ail the 
arrowy showers of contempt and hatred? If our readers wish for 
any information on thts point, we beg leave to refer them, tor ani- 
madversions on Mr. Fox’s public conduct as severe as any which 
are to be found in Mr. Gilford’s book, to the following pages, in the 
two octavo volumes of the collected papers to which we have adverted, 
Vol. i. p. 92. 390. 408 412. 48g. and vol. ii. p. 260. 203. But, in 
fact, what act of injustice could there be in imputing to Mr. Fox 
the sentiment conveyed in a passage, which be quoted with entire 

approbation? Did net Mr. Fox openly avow his opinion, that 
resistance 10 the lawful government of his country, had become a 
mere question of prudence? Did he not openly g lory in the peace 
of Amiens, because it was glorious to France * Was he not excluded 
from the privy-council, for the promulgation of sentiments which the 
cabinet of that day deemed pernicious and unconstitutional? Was it 
not the duty of the historian, then, to trace all these leading features 
of his public character, to state the facts as they occurred, and to 
draw his own couclusions from them? It is not pretended, by the 
critic, that the author has either disguised or perverted tacts; the 
comm ents Ou those facts, form the subjé ‘ct of his reprobation, but let 
us ask, are those comments just? This was the poiat for the critie 
to con sick ‘“.—As he has not ventured to pronounce them wnjust, 
we shall presume that he thought them just, for the tone of his 
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* Surely that it critic can know very little of Mr, Fox’s characier, and 
ea) have paid very little atiention to his public conduct, who can 
suppose that he would hesitate to avow any sentiment, or any prefes 
rence, Which he entertained. At one period, Mr. Fox was clears 
of opinion that, the oppressic on of the government, under the direction 
of M r. Pitt, was such as to justliy rebellion on the part of the peo pie. 
Was not this sentiment more monstrous than the preference which 
has beei: the subject of consideration? And yet did he hesitate to 
avow it, by plainly and uneauivoc: ally reducing resisiance to a 
question of mere prudence; that is, by shewing that the only 
lo be considered, ina projected resistance, by force to the measures 
of the government, (which, it is presumed, must be termed refestion) 
Was whether it would be prudent or not to make the altempt j ig 
ober words, that the people must be governed entirely by the 
pr bub ny of success ?—In truth, whatever might be the defects of 
Mr. Fox's political character, timidity, insincerity, duplicity, and 
hye risy, ceriainly formed no part of them. He ha d aii PeNness 
of teanper that rendered him st nerior to disguise ; and his al val 
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criticism precludes all suspicion of forbearance, and if so, it is idle 
to talk of their severity. The historian’s motto, and his rule, should 
be, ‘ Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat.” And 
Mr. Gifford’s adherence to this rule seems, indeed, to constitute the 
chief ground of attack on his work. 

It is s fastidiously imputed to the author, as one result of his alleged 
prejudic es, that while he has detailed all the errors of Mr. Neckar, in the 
early part ofthe French revolution, be has neglected to notice two or 
three of his better acts. If Mr. Gifford had been guilty of such an 
omission in a luistory of the French revolution ; it would, indeed, have 
subjected him to very severe, and very just, censure; but where he 
only gave a brief sketch or outline of that portentous event, and did 
not profess to enter into a civcumstantial detail of occurrences, he 
cannot fairly be ceusured for any omissions of the nature here de- 
scribed. | 

In the same querulous tone the epithets employed to designate 
such characters as La Fayette, Roland, and Brissot, are indirectly 
reproved. But the author is censured, above all, for his presumption 
in afixing offensive appellations to the tyrant of France, who is 
here affec tedly termed, (to use a low expression) in the slang of office, 
the personage.” With uncommon industry, the critic has col- 
lected fourteen different terms of reproach, by which the author has 
to characterise this same personage, in the course of three ‘* vast 
quartos,” 

In proof of the author's ** characteristic bitterness of manner, 
(which, be it observed, is not very compatible with the ‘ dilerality of 
sentiment,” afterwards ascribed to him) the critic quotes a pass: - 
in which, after narrating the outrageous proceedings at Versailles, 
the 5th of October, 1789, when. the Marquis de la Fayette urged 
the king to retire to rest, and pledged himself that ro disturbances 
should take place during the night, he puts the foliowing question: 
** Was the marquis a fool, or a traiior ?”* 








ee - — 


* We shall not be suspected of comparing historical composition 
to satyrical writing, of justifying the janeuage of the one by the 
language of the other. But where a writer condemns in one place 
not merely th practice which be pursues, but the sentiments hich 
he promt ule ites, in another; adopting and loving, in verse, what he 
adie cts and dislikes in prose, "the retort court: 1% is, at least, fair and 
justifiable. The critic himself will certainly not quarrel with us, 
for having *¢ cited with” as “ much approbation” as Mr. Fox quoted 
Cicero, a poet who has treated La Fayette with as much severity 


as the historian has displayed towards Mr. Fox. 


«© Peace to such reasoners,—Jet them have their way ; 
Shut their dull eyes against the blaze of day.— 
Purrstiey’s a saint, and Stone a patriot still ; 

And La Fayerre a hero, if they will. 
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These certainly are not courtly appel!ations, and some danger might 
probably attend the use of them in a British senate; nor are we dis- 
d to deny the superior mildness of the critic's declaration of the 
same sentiment. ‘* The remarkable failure of this prediction, (pledge) 
not to say (why not?) of this promise, has subjected the character 
of La Fayette to various imputations ; nor, perhaps, can his fidelity on 
the occasion be easily vindicated, but at the expense of his sagacity ;” 
but this is a matter ef taste; the critic prefers his own sense of 
expressing, the author probably conceives bis mode the best; and 
as many of the public may agree with the one as concur with the 
other, after all, the question is allowed to be not only natural but 
just; for certain it is, that the conduct of the Marquis, on that 
memorable night, could arise only from his imbecility or his 
treachery. 

Why the critic should object to the application of such epithets, 
or appellations, as the following, to the man whom Mr. Pitt termed 
“the child and champion of Jacobinism,” we have been unable te 
discover ;—‘‘ the wily, the guilty, the unfeeling, the upstart, the 
irritable, the perverse Corsican ;—the wretch, the ruffian, the culprit, 
the hypocrite, the impious hypocrite, the vain man, the foul regicide.” 
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‘© T love the bold uncompromising mind, 
Whose principles are fix'd, where views defin'd : 
Who scouts and scorns, in canting Cannovur’s spight, 
All taste in morals, innate sense of right, 
And nature’s impulse, all uncheck’d by art, 
And feelings fine, that float about the heart :— 
Content, for good men’s guidance, bad men’s awe, 
On moral truth to rest, and Gospel law. 
Who owns, when rraitors feel the avenging rod, 
Just retribution, and the hand of God ; 
Who hears the groans through Olmutsz’ roofs that ring, 
Of him who mock'd, misled, BeTRay'p, a king— 
Hears unappall’d; —though faction’s zealots preach, 
Unmov'd, unsoften'd, by Fitzparrick’s speech. 


«© ()! nurse of crimes and fashions! which in vain 
Our colder servile spirits would attain, 
How do we ape thee, France! but blundering still 
Disgrace the pattern by our want of skull. 
The borrow'd step our awkward gait reveals: 
(As clumsy Courtney mars the joke he steals.) 
How do we ape thee, France !—Nor claim alone 
Thy arts, thy tastes, thy morals, for our own, 
But to thy worrures render homage due, 
Their ‘ hair-breadth ‘scapes with anxious interest view, 
Statesmen and heroines whom this age adores, 
Though plainer times would call them gocues and WHORES.” 
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If, indeed, all these terms had been crowded together in one 
sentence, and applied, at the same time, to ‘ the personage,” it 
migbt have been supposed that the autbor had taken some pains to 
search the language for terms of disapprobation ; and he would have 
been exposed to just censure for tautology, and for inelegant compo. 
sition. But when it is known, that the industry of the critic has 
been exercised in collecting them, from nearly 2,000 pages; and 
that they apply to different acts of the same individual, committed at 
different times, the ground of objection immediately disappears, 
Let any reader, who possesses common candour and common honesty, 
examine each of these different terms by itself, and then apply them 
all to the different circumstances to-which they relate, and say 
whether there be in them any thing violent, indecorous, or unjust. 
‘But the objection of the critic applies not only to the terms used 
for designating the personage in question, but to those also which the 
author employs to characterize his action-, ‘ The address which, 
on his departure from Egypt, he left for circulation among the French 
army, is roundly stated to have contained as many lies as lines!" 
If this had been merely stated, as the critie most disingenuously 
insinuates, there might be some reason for his reproof; but the truth 
is, that the historian first proves the fact, by incontrovertibe authos 
rities . may be seen bya reference to vol. ili. p. 400-503,) and 
then characterizes it in the terms quoted. The w oat lies may possibly 
sound uncouth; but if thissqueamishness, which our honest ancestors 
disdaine, were to obtain generally, it would become necessary to 
print a new edition of the Bible itseif, from which all harsh and 
offensive words shouid pe expunged, for the benefit of courtly critics, 
and parliamentary readers, of chaste ears, fastidious taste, and delicate 
imaginations ! 

Another instance, of a similar nature, is cited by the critic 5 ‘ with 
reference to a correspondence which he (the personage) held with 
the northern powers, atter his exaltation to the sovereignty of France, 
it is asserted, that‘ traud, duplicity, and falsehood, — every 
commanicaton Which issued from the black calbit ret of St 
Cloud.’ ‘The critic, however, condescends to add that, * the reader 
may forgive the indignatio u manifested by the tea when he 
Jearns that the correspondence in question related to the murder of 
the Duke d'’Fnghien.—-We shall, on this occasion, depart in some 
Ineasure, from the rule which we had prescribed to ourselves, in 
the peiformance of the part we have undertaken, and quote the 
Passage, Whence this last extract is taken, that the reader may judge 
for himself, how far the author has ‘‘ exercised his objurgatory 
talents," and how far he stands in ueed of the forgivenness which this 
candid reviewer is charitably disposed to extend to him, for this 
particular offence. The historian, having detailed the particulars 
of the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, subjoins the following 
remark: 

** This act of wanton and needless barbarity rendered the unprin- 
eipled rutlian, by whom it was committed, an object of execraios 
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tothe great mass of his new slaves; and, could any expedition have 
been directed, at this moment,.with a view to afford assistance and 
protection to the discontented in France, there is reason to believe, 
that a very genera] insurrection might have been easily excited, 
But the military despot had such a powerful force at his command, as 
to keep the people in that abject state of subjection which precludes 
aliattempt at liberation, (without the most powerful foreign assis- 
tance) and which, indeed, almost stifles the wish to obtain it. ‘Lhe 
effect which the murder of the Duke D'Enghien had upon the difte- 
rent potentates of Europe, was such as to shew the wretched situetion 
to which they were reduced. Russia and Sweden, indeed, evinced a 
spirtt which would have done cred to better times; their renson- 
sirances were strong, pointed, and d cisive ; they breathed the language 
of offended honour, and of woua led humanity. But they were ad- 
dressed to a wretch to whose ti som bumanity, honour, and remorse, 
were equally strangers. ‘he correspondence which ensued, displaved, 
on the part of the northern powers, amanly perseverance in ihe same 
honourable principles and conduct ; and, onthe part of France, a 
contempt of every thing that is magnanimous, noble, and decorous ;=- 
fraud, duplicity, and falsehood, marked every communication which 
issued from the black cabinet of St. Cloud.” 

And, to this last sentence, the following note is added, in confir- 
mation of the assertion. which it contains : 

“* Bounaparté did not blush, in Talleyrand’s note to the Russian 
Minister, Openly to charge the English with the assassination of the 
Emperor Paul; and, with the brazen effrontery, peculiar to the Corsi- 
can, he stated it as a notorious fact, which required ro argument to 
prove, and no comment to explain.” (Vol. iii. p. 733.) 

Was the historian to blame, then, for charging the communications 
of this man with fraud, duplicity, and falsehood ? Thank our stars, 
we have not such sickly appetites, which cannot digest plain food, but 
require to be pampered with French delicacies. A passage is quoted 
from the history, which, the critic says, “ might, with the addiGon of 
some slight garniture, pass rather fora morgeau, out of the produc- 
tions of Scarron, than for a portion of a great historical narrative, 
That we may not be suspected of partiality, we shall give the passage 
in question, which deseribes the dissolution of the council of five 
bundred, by Buonaparté at the head of bis grenadiers. 

“Tn the temper of the council, at this moment, it was easy to foresee 
What the reception of the Corsican would be. An universal uproar im- 
mediately ensued, and excla:mations were heard on a! sides, f---‘* Who 
isthat? Who is that ?---sabres here !---Down witb the dictator!” These 
indications of discontent were not, as usual, confined to words, fora 
great portion of the members instantly rushed from their seats, ccized 
the litde Corsican by the collar, shook him, and dragged him towards 
the door. The moment was critical, the culprit’s courage forsook him, 
he trembled for his fate: and a dagger raised to his breast, although, 
Wifortunately for the repose of Europe, it missed its aim, completed 
is consiernation ; the blow might, probably, have been repeated, had 
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not Lefebre, most opportunely, rushed into the hall, and rescued the 
culprit from the rage of the council. Many of the members severely 
reproved the officers and soldiers who thus dared to interrupt their 
deliberations, and violate the sacred seat of Jegislative wisdom, 
Atter much noise and altercation, the president, who had viewed this 
seene with great anxiety and alarm, succeeded, at length, in obtain. 
ins a hearing, when he admitied that, “ the commotion which had 
taken place was natural, and that the feelings of the council, on what 
had just passed, were ia unison with his own. But, after all, it was 
equally natural to suppose that the general, in the step be had taken, 
had no other object in view, than to give an account of the state of 
affairs, or to conimunicate something or other interesting to the public ; 
at any rate, he did not think that any member of that assembly should 
harbour any injurious suspicions.” — ‘This ridiculous observation called 
forth various remarks from the indignant members of the council ;— 
one said, ‘* Buonaparié has this day suilied his glory,’’-—a second 
exclaimed ; ‘* Buonaparté has concucted himself like a king ;” anda 
third demanded that ‘* Buonaparté be called to the bar to answer for 
his conduct;" Lucien, now sinking the president in the brother, 
guitted the chair, which was immediately taken by Chuzal.” 

We much doubt whether the critic has read the productions of 
Searron, thengh Le evidently knows the signification of the French 
word morceau. As he has not, however, informed us, whether he 
alludes to the tragic, or to the comic romances of that writer, 
(between which, it is apprehended, he will allow there is some 
ditference) we are unable to appreciate his comparison. But the 
Pissage is censured as intemperate and passionate; we confess we do 
not perceive any intemperance, or passion, in the description of a 
scene, Which, iu itself, would be sufficiently comical, if its termination 
had not proved iragical. The actorsin this scene are allowed to speak 
for theoiselves, and if either their actions, or their words, have any 
suuiliiude tothe actions or the words of any of the heroes of romance, 
whose achievements are pourtrayed by the pencil of Scarron, the fault 
cannot be in:puted to the historian, whose duty it is to relate facts as 
they eceur. But ihe censere is clearly meant to apply to the epithets 
aiixed to ** the personage” of whose character the critic appears so 
extremely jealous The ‘wah seems to be, that the historian, in 
relating these cvents, expressed that mixture of indignation and con- 
tempt, which every one, who abhors tyranny, whatever shape it 
assumes, Must experience on the contemplaticn of similar occre 
rences. ‘Pheie is aa extreme ditcul'y in describing, with gravity, 
an in adiguitied tone, tvansact.ons at once so ridiculous, and so 
Monstrous, as these whicu are recorded in the pangs just quoted ; 
but, thovel it be the anty of (Lie » historian to subdue this. difficulty, 
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aut allow-chher the practicability or the propriety of describing 
events, or a nature tally opposite, with the same * unimpeat hable 
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ists Ny,” and ta the same m juier and st) le. But, says the fastidious 
critic—=* even in the mosi merited denunciations of ouiity deeds, if a 
nrdictive t sO be detected, the ; ipa rtial hearer is shocked, He 8 
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apt to demand that the sternness of justice may be softened by a mix- 
ture of human feelings, and to recoil from the man who can lay 
bare, with an untrembling hand, the depravity and shame of our 
common nature.” We adinit, to a certain extent, the justice of this 
remark, as applied to historical compositions in general; but the 
history of the French revolution, which presents a series of events, 
uoparalleled for atrocity, whether of conception, or of execution, in 
the annals of human depravity, forms, in ovr opinion, an exception to 
the rule. And, if we know any thing of human nature, and of the 
temper of the present times, such a history, composed strictly in the 
manner here described; and who is the writer, with the feelings of a 
man belonging to him, who could so compose it? would be read with 
little interest, if read at all. At all events, let.not the critic himself 
attempt to revive any history of the French revolution, in which truth 
is not sacrificed to delicacy, and in which fulsome adulation of crimi- 
nals and crimes is not substituted for historical facts.—But we shail 
astonish our readers, we suspect, after all the censures, insinuations, and 
means, diretted against the historian, for the uncourtly appeilations 
which he has bestowed on the personage, when we inform them, that 
the critics themselves, in the very number which contains the article 
in question, use the said personage with as little ceremony, and even 
bestow upon him some of the very same contemptuous epithets which 
they condemn in Mr. Gifford! For instance, ‘‘ that tyrant,” p. 4.— 
“the infamous ministers of his tyranny!” p. 6—‘ the Corsican"— 
“that imperial barbarian’—‘* the tyrant,” p. 24— such has been 
the career of that imperial barbarian, that he obtains an amnesty for 
his old crimes, by perpetrating new ones; and his perjuries, and assas- 
sinations have ceased to excite astonishment in Europe, because they 
are now looked upon as the regular pyrity of his politic il system, 
kven in this country there are men, who, when they are reminded of 
his guilt, think it a sufficient — to tell us of his greatness :-—these 
men serve the tyrant whom they flatter, and are more truly and ethci- 
ently his agents, than the miserable wretches in his pay.” p. 24—The 
French generals, in the same places, are called ‘ rascally come 
manders /°—This is all very true, and very appropriate, and we are the 
last persons in she world to c mpl: tin of sacl language on such sub- 
jects; but, in the name of cou sistency, Jet not critics condemn in 
others, a style of writing which they practise fhe nselves, 

The length to which idee remarks have already extended, compels 
Us, most reluctantly , to postpone our further animadversions on the 
atticle before us, until the next month. 


_———— 
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RAgSRE 
Amipst the jarring elements which, in this revolutionary wera, con- 
vulse the political world, exhibiting a multifarious combination of 
objects, all, more or Jess, intcresting and important to tle attentive 
Observer of passing events, there is no occurrence, no feature, how- 
ver prominent, which presses so forcibly on the teclings and intellect 
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o 
of a Briton, as the dreadful situation into which it has pleased the 
Almighty to afflict his native land, in the person of bis sovereign, 
Terrible as such an affliction must be, to whomsoever it occurs, doubly 
calamitous, as it is, when it falls on a monarch, on whom the cares 
and burdens of a mighty empire are imposed, yet is the measure of 
terror and calamity still more full, when that monarch is one more 
einivent still for his virtues, than for his rank ; one who is rivetted in 
the hearts and affections of his people, by a reign of fifty years, 
marked by one uniform display of all that is praise-worthy in 
a Prince, of all that is amiable as a man, of all that is guod 
in a Christian! The hour of sickness and incapacity 1s not the 
period for adulation, but it is the season of truth., And this 
truth is impressed, in indelible characters, on all those hearts and 
minds in which loyalty is an innate feeling, an inherent principle, as 
it were, and in which religion and virtue have fixed their sacred stan. 
dards. Shame on those callous bosoms, on those perverted intellects, 
which can render such an affliction the theme of a jest, the subject 
of a sneer; the cold calculating heads of such sordid philosophists 
may treat humanity as a foible, and religion asa tale ; their feelings, 
when they possess any, are wholly selfish, excited only by some enjoy- 
Ment or some privation, which heightens or diminishes the quantum 
of their own comforts Sach men may compose dissertations on feel- 
ing, marked by all the acuteness and subtility, by all the shrewdness and 
profundity, of metaphysical abstraction ; they may, even, by their pro- 
ductions, excite in their readers that glow of sensibility, and thot barst 
of feeling, which never were known to agitate their own bosoms. 
These reflections have been extorted from us, in consequerce of having 
witnessed one of the indeceut, unfeeling, and disloyal sneers, to which 


we have advegted, and in a person, too, whe subsists on the bounty of 


that sovereszn, whose misfortunes he derides ! Never, no, never, was 
one good quality Known to inhabjt the heart from which gratitude had 
been banished. 

The temporary incapacity of the sovereign being thus, unhappily, 
established, the right of supplying the consequent deficiency, in the 
exercise of the supreme power of the state, necessarily devolves on the 
two houses of Parliament. A precedent, directly in point, having 
been established by the transactions of the years 1788-Q, no difference 
of opinion, as to the mode of proceeding on this important point, 
could, we bad supposed, possibly occur. The sentiments, however, 
which certain indisiduals have broached in the senate, have served to 
convince us, that our supposition was founded on a sandy basis. And, in- 
deed, daily expericuce demonstrates the folly of reliance on the consis- 
tency of public characters. Itis worthy of remark, that a difference ot 
opinion, on this occasion, has been avowed by the leading members of 
the present opposition, Lord ‘:renville, and his inmmediate connections 
in the Lower House, dwelt on the necessity of adhering to the prece- 
dent of 17858, in which they acted in strict conformity with the prin- 
ciples and sentiments so ably promulgated by his lordship, at that ime 
portant epoch. On the other hand, Lord Grey, and his  brother-in- 
law, Mr. Whitbread, have treated with disdain the precedent in ques 
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tion, and evinced their resolution not to make it the rule of their par- 
jiamentary conduct. In this ¢hey are not inconsistent. They opposed, 
most vehemently, all the propositions, regulations, provisions, and 
principles, advanced by Mr. Pitt, and supported by Lord Grenville, 
during the former discussions on the subject of a regency. On this 
question, then, these political leaders are completely at issue, and it 
remains to be seen, whether, for the sake of preserving an unity of 
action, as a necessary consequence, an undivided force, either will be 
disposed to relinquish his principles to the other, or, at least, to wave 
the assertion of them as to amount to such a dereliction in effect. On 
their decision, at the present crisis, will the fate of the regency, in all 
probability, depend. We say, on their decision, because experience 
teaches us to believe, that, if they are united, they will carry every 
question against the minister. In 1788, Mr. Pitt's majority, which 
was much more decisive in the Commons, than the late majorities in 
favour cf the present Premier, was reduced, on the very first division, 
during the discussions on the regency, to sixty-four. It is a fortunate 
circumstance to the public that they are in possession of all the debates 
and proceedings on this question at the period alluded to ; as they will 
thus have not only a guide for the formation of their own judgment, 
but a clue to the deliberate opinions of the principal public characters 
of the present day. 

We were rather astonished at the perseverance of Mr. Ponsonby in 
agross error, Ou a great constitutional point, with which, it is pre- 
sumed, a oan who had held the high office of Chancellor of Leland, 
ought to have been perfectly conversant. . He asserted, in the House, 
that the two Houses of Parliament formed only two of the states of the 
realm. ‘Ibis erroneous statement is, indeed, on record in the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Parliament ; but we should have imagined that Mr, 


Ponsonby, an old lawyer, could not be ignorant of the Bill of Rights,. 


which ts certainly not one of the /eas¢ important acts in our statute- 
book. From the language of that memorable law, which, in the race 
of freedom, leaves the boasted charter of our forefathers, very far 
behind, be would have learned, that the three estates, or states, of the 
realm, consist of the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the 
Commons. But it is still more strange that, in considering a question 
of this nature, he should not have consulied the records of the British 
Parliament, in which he would have found the following resolution : 

‘ That is the opinion of this Committee, that it is the right and 
duty of the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal, and Commons of Great 
Britain, now assembled, and /awfully fully, and freely representing 
ALL the estates of the people of this realm, to provide the means of sup- 
plying the defect of the personal exercise of the royal authority, 
arising from his Majesty's indisposition, in such manner as the 
exigency of the case may appear to require.” This resolution was past 
by the House of Commons, on the 16th of December, 1788. It 
is really astonishing that men, before they think themselves qualified 
to discuss great constitutional questions, should not deem it necessary 
to learn their political horn-Look, 
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The most gratifying circumstance, on the first day of the session, 
was the conduct observed by Earl Moira in one house, and by Mr, 
Sheridan, in the other; and, from the frank and explicit avowa] of 
their opinions, at that period, in support of the Minister's motion for 
adjournment, we confess we had been led to draw the most favourable 
inferences, in respect to the future proceedings. We have been con. 
cerned, however, to learn, that no cordiality, nor even communication, 
on political subjects, subsists in a quarter whence, for the good of the 
nation, it were most desirable that perfect cordiality and harmony 
should prevail. Weneed not arge the danger to which a House is 
exposed, which has the misfortyne to be divided against itself. 

As to the person of the regent, ng difference of opinion, it is 
apprehended, can possibly occur ; nor yet should the leading principle 
of the regency itself occasion the least altercation. ‘The Prince of 
Wales must’ be the regent ; and he should be vested with whatever 
portion of authority may be necessary for carrying on the public busi- 
ness with vigour and dispatch, and fer providing for the safety and 
interests of the country ; he should also. have the free choice of his 
own political servants; on the other hand, no authority, not necessary 
for these purposes, so capable of being employed in any- way which 
may tend to embarrass the exercise of the King’s lawful authority, 
when he shall be able to resume it into his own hands, ought to be 
conferred ; because, by conferring it, move inconvenience may arise 
jo the future interests, both of the people and of the crown, than any 
which can be produced, in the mean time, by its temporary suspension, 
It must never, for a moment, be forgotten, that, in making provi- 
sions for a regeney, it is a /emporary power, which the Parliament is 
about to grant; that there is a broad and radical difference between a 
fiegent and a King ; and that, during the King’s natural life, the whole 
of the regal power cannot, consistently with the principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, be vested in other hands. Every measure, in short, 
sheald be framed with a view to the future resumption of royal au- 
thority by the lawful sovereigu. Atthe same time, the hands of the 
regent should not be crippled or fettered in any way, which an adhe- 
rence to the rule of conduct here laid down shall not render necessary. 
As to the loose princip'es afloat, and propagated with their usual 
industry by a certain description of men in this country, who seem 
inclined to adopt the conduct of the Chinese in their treatment of the 
aged, and infirm, as they are equally incompatible with reason, with 
humanity, and with the constitution of the country, we cannot think 
them worthy an argument. But we most seriously caution those whom 
if more immediately coucerns, to contribute their utmost to check the 
circulation of doctrines so subversive of social order, and of good 
sovermment 5 doctrines which, clothed iv the specious garb of patriot- 
ism, are calculated to delude the vulgar, the weak, and the unwary ; 
to destroy every principle and every feeling of Joyalty ; and to intro- 
duce anarchy and distrust, on the ruins of legal security, and estab- 

lished contidence. We shail never be found the supporters of a 
tyrannical system of coeicion; no measures of oppression shall ever 
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find advocates in us; but such laws and means as will prevent the 
weakness of ignorance from becoming a dupe to the artifices of craft ; 
and the foibles of the weak from being rendered instruments to the 
designs of the disaffected, it is not merely the wise policy, ‘but the 
bounden duty, of every government to adopt. If it be necessary to 
impede the spread of bodily contagion, is it tot equally requisite to 
check the progress of intedlectual pestilence? Shall a government 
guard the persons of the people from infection, and yet ‘eave their 
minds to be poisoned by a herd of political quacks, interested in the 
work of desolation which they are hired to achieve ? Common sense 
rejects the monstrous sapposition. a, 

In observing above, that if the opposition should be united, on the 
question of the regency, the ministers will be probably leftin aminority ; 
we meant, of course, to include the friends of Lord Sidmouth. But, we 
should have added, if these last gentlemen should remair true to the 
principles which they professed ia 1788, and it is but fair to state that 
we have no reason to believe that they will depart from them, they 
alone may turn the scale in favour of the Minister ; and, if they should 
do so, a respectable party may still be formed, which will have a con- 
siderable effect on the proceedings of Parliament, at this interesting 
crisis. 

With these few general bservations, we shall quit this important 
subject for the present, and direct our eyes to the Continent of Europe, 


The first point of attention there 1s that Peninsula which affords a. 
. most interesting spectacle, as being the last refuge of expiring patriot- 


ism, the last hope of the sons of freedom, in that portion of the globe. 
All our predictions, respecting the conduct of Lord Wellington, have 
been most happily verified. By the superiority of his skill, he has 
drawn Massena, the boast of the French armies, into a snare, in which 
he may foam, rage, and lie, 4 /'ordinuire, but from which he will not 
extricate himself. With an army daily wasting by sickness and deser- 
tion, withoni resources, with at least an equal force in his front, and 
an enraged militia and peasantry in his rear, he neither dares to attack 
nor to retreat. Besides these difficulties, not to be surmounted, the 
rainy season must, ere this, have set in, and, of necessity, nailed him 
down, as it were, to his present position, all-fraught with perils as it 
is, Where are the vaunted talents of this veteran, in the service of 
revolutionary crime, and of rebellious usurpation, to be descried, in 
such a situation ? Has he displayed either courage or skill, in his 
tactics, during the present campaign ? Has this vain boaster, who 
thre tened so loudly to drive the English into the sea, performed any 
one achievement indicative of military heroism, or any one mancavre 
illustrative of miliary talents ? or has he, in any ove instance, sipce 
his first invasion of Portugal, even displayed that aitention to common 
pradence, or adapted those necessary precautions which are incumbent 
oa the commander of an army? Has he not, on the contrery, advanced 
rashly and unadvisedly, in evident imitation of the early tactics of the 
first Revolutionary Generals, without the smallest altention to the dif. 
ferenee of local circumstances, as ii without knowledge of the people 
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and of the country, which he had pledged himself to subdue? Let 
this conduct, marked, strougly marked, by every defect which a Gene. 
ral could commit, be contrasted with the conduct of his opponent, 
Has not Lord Wellington, on the contrary, evinced the most consum- 
mate skill and prudence, in all his movements, fighting only where 
situation and circumstances were favoursble to his efforts, then fiphting 
with ability unrivalled, and with courage unabated; and for the double 
purpose of weakening the enemy's force, and of increasing his confi. 
dence, by making it appear that he would dispute every inch of ground, 
and that his retreat was a matter of necessity, and not of choice ? By 
this means, the experienced chief, imposing salut ry restraints on the 
inborn courage of his soul, drew the enemy on, from post to post, 
from district to district, till he brought him to the very position in 
which attack and retreat would be equally perilous, if not equally im- 
practicable. 
Massena has endeavoured, it would seem, to justify himself by im- 
puting his failure to the absence of promised reinforcements. That 
he may have received synch promises, and that those promises may not 
have been fulfilled, we are ready to admit. But this admission will 
not much avail him; for, in the first place, he had, at the opening of 
the campaign, a force greatly superior to the combined armi:s of the 
allies, and such a force as be himself, at that time, deemed fully suf 
ficient for the purpose which he was sent to accomplish. In the next 
place, allowing the inadequacy of his army to the attainment of his 
object, as he now pretends, how is it possible to justify him for ad- 
vancing, as he has done, thereby constantly increasing his distance 
from his own resources, while the enemy, whom he was intent on 
annihilating, drew nearer and nearer, every day, to ghe spot whence 
they could receive reinforcements and support of every kind! This 
blunder would be inexcusable in a General who had never seen ser- 
vice. Nor is it the only instance in which Massena has proved defec- 
tive, Even at the battle of Busaco he displayed an incompetency to 
his situation highly disgraceful. Instead of weakening his army by 
partial attacks, be ought to have risked a general action, or not to have 
foughtatall. He could then have maintained a general action with much 
greater advantage than he can now, since his force was much greater, 
and ours much smaller, than at present. Again, after the experience 
which he had derived from the result of that day’s action, when he saw 
the brave Gen. Picton’s division, composed, we believe, of only three 
or four regiments, drive treble the number of his veteran bands before 
them, at the point of the bayonet, and put no less thaa four thousand 
hors de comtat, he ought to have reflected seriously on his situation, 
and, had he not deemed his force sufficient for the reduction of 
Portugal, he ought either to have retraced his steps, or to have taken 
possession of some strong post, there to wait for his destined rein- 
forcements, But, instead of adopting either of these pradent plans of 
proceeding, he coutrived to rush blindly on, either in no vain and 
absurd hope ot pl ac ing himself between Lisbon a: d ufarm or e!se, 
ia obedience to the peremptory mundate of the sen eless ty rant whom 
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he obsequiously serves. This last supposition we should have beer 
inclined to cherish, but for the intercepted letter, adverted to betore, 
ip which he says nothing of such orders, but ascribes his present inca- 
acity to the failure of promised reinforcements. At all events, he 
os lost, irretrievably, whatever portion of military reputation he before 
enjoyed, and, as we have trequently observed, his talents have always 
appeared tousto be greatly overrated, while Lord Wellington's character 
is raised, high indeed, in the estimation of all yudges ot military merit, 
and in the opinion of every person whose mind is untinctured with 
prejudice, and whose principles are not prostituted to the service of 
his country’s enemies. We are happy to find that, during the present 
month, reinforcements have reached Lord Wellington, as well direct 
from England, as trom the British settlements in North America, 
This is wise policy, for no exertions should be spared to strengthen 
that force, on the success of which more depends, perhaps, than on 
any other occurrence which we are likely soon to witness in Europe. 
The § Spanish Cortes, meantime, continue their deliberations, and, 
which is much more material, their measures of internal defence. 
The principle of sovereignty, to which we adverted in our last num~- 
ber, as having been unnecessarily brought forward in this assembly, 
has already led to some practical consequences. When certain public 
officers were to take the oath of office before the Cortes, the Marquis 
Del Palaceio proposed, that he wished to take the oath ‘ without 
prejudice tothe oath, which be had previously taken to Ferdinand 
the Seventh.” This gave offence to the irritable members of the 
Cortes, who seemed to consider such modification hostile to their 
own sovereignty. Some warm, and even violent, discussions ensued, 
and the result was, that the Marquis was dismissed from this othee, 
and sent, first toa common prison, and afterwards to his own house, 
asa place of confinement. Such, at least, is the substance of the 
account which has reached this country. Now, we should be glad to 
learn from these new legislators of Spain, against what refigious, 
moral, or political code, a man would offend, by refusing to per- 
form an act which he conceived would amount to the crime of per- 
jury? If the Marquis reaily conceived that there was any thing in 
the oath he was required to take to the Cortes, incompatible with the 
oath of fidelity or allegiance which he had already taken to his sove- 
reign, Ferdinand the Seventh, how could he, consistently with his 
conscience as a Christian, or consistently with his duty as a subject, 
submit totake it? In the modification which he proposed, then, he 
was en only justifiable but praiseworthy, and he would not have 
acted as become either a saithtul subject or an honest man, if he had 
tak the oath without it. Passing over the intemperate, not to say, 
nouseusical, remarks of some of the members of the Cortes, which 
we are willing to ascribe to the phrenzy of the moment, we cannot 
but condemn the conduct of that assembly, on this occasion, as tyran- 
Dical and unconstitutional. The assembly represent the people of 
Spsin, but they acknowledge Ferdinand as their legitimate sovereign ; 
they act under his authority; the government is cairied on in his 
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mame ;: the regency are appointed as his substitutes or viceroys. Aj} 
the constituted authorities, all the corporate bodies, have sworn to 
him allegiance and fideiity. On what principle, or rather on what 
plea or pretext, then, can they either prescribe oaths incompatible 
with those oaths, or punish a man for his conscientious adherence to 
them? If-the Marquis had refused totake the stipulated oath of 
office, (impolitic, unjust, and unconstitational, as such oath must 
be, if repugnant to tbe oath of allegiance to.the king) they would, 
indeed, have been justified in refusing to appoint him to the office, 
but they could have no right to inflict: any punishment upon him, 
Indeed, to assume a power ‘of compelling persons to take oaths from 
which their conscience revolts, is to exercise a degree of tyranny, 
hitherto unknown to civilized nations. We have felt it our duty to 
mark thus psintedly our disapprobation of a proceeding which reflects 
little credit on the Spanish Cortes. We trust this will be the fast 
impropriety which we shall have to notice in their conduct. They 
are called to a high destination ; they have important duties to dis- 
charge; they have innumerable dartgers te brave, and difficulties to 
surmount; the eyes of all } wrope are upon them ; and it depends on 


themselves, whether they will fulfil the hopes and expectations of 


their friends, or gratify the resentment of their enemies. Concord 
and barmony, among themselves, are indispensable requisites to the 
success of their measures. Again, and again, will we exhort them 
not to lose their precious moments, in idle discussions on speculative 
pomis; let thew provide, first for the safety of the state, and then 
devise the best means of governing it; let them drive the 
enemy out of their territory, and afterwards they may arrange, 
at their leisure, the springs and movements of their political 
machine, ‘ley cannot forget, that their sittings are still liable to be 
disturbed by the reports of the French cannon; let them reflect, that 
while the enemy is at their gates, they have a t at to perform, supe- 
rior aad paramount to all others. Let them exert every effort, strain 
every sinew, to remeve this hateful ground of reproach ; Jet them 
enjoy no repose, til this task is accomplished ; let them send the 
faiibfal subjects of their common sovereign, not to their own prisons, 
but against the enemy's camp. Let them purge their native soil of 
its fterecious invaders ; let th, e Spanish standard be hoisted on every 
fortvess, from the Pyrenees to the Gaudiana; and they will then have 
deserved the graticuce of their country, The serious duty of settling 
ou firm grouuds, their civil constitution, may, after such achi wine 
ments, occupy their undivided attention ; and having once fixed the 
rights of the Crown, and the libe rties of the pe ople, « ona sure basis, 
they may returo to their homes with the supreme sat isfaction of having 
conscientiously discharged their duty to theinfellow-citizens ; of hav- 
ing Y restores | peace and con word to their di st] acted c ountry, and of hav- 
ing acquired the civic wreath in addition to the wreath of victory. 
We congratutate all admirers of beroic virtue, and of consistent 
principles, oa the fortunate escape of the gallant King of Sweden 
from the ta ings of a murderous usu rper ; and our countrymen in par 
ticular, on the hon jour conferred on them by the selection of this 
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happy island as the asylum of the illustrious fugitive. We feel an 
honest exultation, when the objects of Buonaparté’s hatred seek a 
refuge among Britons. It is, indeed, a proud distinction which we 
enjoy, to be the only people of Europe who dare to cherish those 
whom the tyrant persecutes. While Russia and Austria, trembling 
at his nod, the slaves of his will, and the taols of his power, vio- 
late the duties of sovereigns, and the Jaws of hospitality, we burl 
defiance in his teeth, and afford a secure retreat to those virtuous indi- 
yiduals whom he has despoiled of their birth-right. It is a gratitying 
circumstance, that the pleasing task of doing the honours of* the coun- 
try to a sovereign who has set an example of integrity and heroism to 
ali the powers of the continent, should have been allotted to a noble- 
man so admirably qualified to perform it, as the Mareauis Wrures- 
rey; whowould not rather be Gustavus in Exile, than Charles the 
XI1th, upon the throne of Sweden ;---a lawful monarch robbed of 
his rights, than a trdacherous usurper, enjoying the fruits of his crime ? 

Amidst this convulsion of empires, the arch-destroyer divides his 
time between amatory dalliance and the affairs of state. With all 
the pomp of ancient royalty, this 

ri Vice of kings, 

A cut-purse ef the empire and the rule ; 

That from a shelf the precions diadem stole, 

And put it in bis pocket !” 
announces to the world, that bis ‘ kept mistress’ (as she has been 
properly called, by an able periodical writer) is in a fair way to give a 
bastard to his slaves. For what horrid degradation is this wretched 
princess reserved? How foully is the blood af Austria contaminated ? 
How disgracefully is her lofty pride humbled ? The vanity of the 
Corsican is gratified by this auspicious event ; and he has ordered his 
mitred parasites to frame a prayer on the happy occasion, of which 
the seventh commandment would form the most suitable gronnd- 
work, ‘The pope, too, has been summoned to Paris, mo cout to 
perform the ceremony of adinitting the illustrious offspring of this 
adulterous intercourse a member of the Christian church. A proper 
residence has been provided for his holiness, by an imperial decree ; 
and, after he has served the purpose of his earthly master, he will, 
probably, be farther provided with a cook, who will facilitate his pas- 
sage irom this world to the next, and so pave the way for the eleva- 
tion of the military Cardinal Fesch, the usurper’s uncle, to the 
papacy. 

Buonaparté has so far imposed on the credulity of the Americans 
by his promised revocation of his barbarous edicts against commerce, 
that they have actually embarked in extensive speculations for supply- 
ing the markets of the continent. Yet, strange to say, only two 
days before the time appointed for this promised revocation to take 
effect, he issued decrees, more outrageous than the others, and 
inflicting the severest penalties on the importers of British and 
colonial produce. And, though the period is now passed, the 
original decrees of Milan and Berlin still remain in full force! So 
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wantonly, and yet so systematically, does this man sport with 
every principle of good faith. If any thing can open the eyes of the 
American government, if any facts can convince them of the dup)i. 
city and falsehood of Buonaparté, surely his conduct, on this occa- 
sion, must produce that effect. In displaying his malice against this 
country. his rage knows nobounds. He has already reduced the peo- 
ple of the continent toa state of distress unparalleled in the history of 
modern Europe. They are now subject to privations, scarcely expe- 
rienced by their early ancestors, in the primitive ages of European 
civilization. Not only their interests, but their comforts, ae 
sacrificed to the fury of this upstart foreigner, who treats all sove- 
reigns as his vassals, and all people as his slaves. But there is a period 
beyond which human endurance cannot be carried ; and surely that 
period is fast approaching. ‘The tyrant wishes to destroy commerce, 
for the double purpose of gratifying his hatred of this country, and of 
depriving thousands of the means of subsistence, ‘and with .a view to 
force them into the ranks of his armies. If men, indeed, are likely 
to die from. bunger, they will probably prefer to die by the sword ; 
but then it is fair to presume, that before they die, they will make 
an attempt to destroy the author of their misery, the wretch who-has 
reduced them to this alternative. For what anknown purpose, this 
new scourge of the buman race is destined by an all-wise Providence, 
it is pot for man to conjecture. But, reasoning from the easpericnce 
of past times, and on grounds merely human, we see some reason to 
hope, that he wil] not be much longer allowed to afflict the earth ; 
and that his career of crime is nearly finished. 
November 26th, 381G. 
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Mr. Perceval Eliot, a commissioner of public engriry, who bas 
already distinguished bimself for financial knowledge, is erraged 
in an answer to Mr. Huskisson’s pamplet, on the Depreciation ot 
Money. 

Mr.C. Bradley, of Wallingford, has a Lexicon of the New Tes- 
tament nearly ready for: the press ; the work is less extensive than 
Parkhurst’s Lexicon, though on a somewhat. sinnlar pian. The 
various senses in which every word is used by the sacred writers 
will be given in English; disheult phrases and ex pressions will be 
concisely elucidated, and those variations of the verb or noun, which 
might occasion any difficulty to the young student, will be inserted 
and referred to their themes, 

Under the patronage of the Society of Arts, shortly will be pub- 
lished, Mr. Hassell’s new invention of imitating drawings, by which 
method any person can convey upon copper, their own, or friend's 
works, with as much ease and facility as they can draw wpon paper, 
and in as short a space of time ; for which the above society voted 
Mr. Hassell their medal and thirty-guineas. 


Mr. G,. Chalmers has in the press, ‘* Considerations on Bullion,” &e. 





